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7" consequence of the great 
variety of Counterfeit Labels of 


“ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” 


now in circulation, and which so nearly 
resemble the Original as frequently 


roR ; ; 
& POR BEA upirvig 9 FRe HOMAY BAIR ) to deceive the unwary—the Proprie- 
“ _—— — 


tors have employed those celebrated 


2 ——=——’ artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and 


Co., who, at great cost, have succeeded in producing from steel “ A NEW LABEL,” of 
such excessive difficulty in its execution, as to prevent it from being forged. It is com- 


posed of a section of an engine-turned circle, repeated one hu 


and thirty times, b 


& process Byrd to Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and Co., and forms an original lacewor! 
ground e subjoined is a small copy in outline of a portion of the Label, as it appears 


round the Bottle :— 


Another portion contains the signature of the Proprietors in red ink, 


“a. ROWLAND & SONS.” 
The MACASSAR OIL is sold at 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 





OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, | 
Gray’s-inn-road. 
Patron—The QUEEN. — Founded 1828. 
The sick poor are admitted on their own 
application alone. No recommendation is 


uired. 
“Daring the past month the following num- 
ber received the benefits of this Charity, 
either as out or in-door patients, on their 
ersonal application :— 


eek ending 7th January .. .. .- 2,294 
Ditto 4th January .. .. .- 2,369 | 
Ditto ist January .. .. -- 1,992 | 


Ditto 28th January .. .. «. 2,239 
Ditto 29th, 30th, and 3lst Jan. 926 
Totalin January .. 9,820 
of which 4,002 were new cases, the remainder 
(still under treatment) having been admitted 
previously. 
_ Heavy expenses are inevitably incurred 
in affording such extensive relief. The 
Committee, therefore, earnestly entreat the 
aid of the public. ; } 
he management of the Hospital is in the 
hands of a committee of 30 Governors, 
yearly elected from the general body of sub- 
scribers at the Annual General Meeting in 
Pye a A Board is held every Th ay, 
at 4 0’clock, to conduct the business, when 
any subscriber may attend, if so disposed— 
the Board being at all times desirous of re- 
ny ions or giving explanation. 
The Hospital is not endowed, but is wholly 
dependent on voluntary contributions and 
ies, which are received by the Trea- 
surer, John Masterman, Esq, M.P., Nicholas- 
lane; also by Messrs Coutts and Co.; Drum- 
mond and Co. ; Herries and Co.; Ransom 
and Ce; Prescot, Grote, and Co ; Smith, 
a and Co.; Glyn and Co. ; Jones saps. 
an .; Barclay and Co.; Denison and Co.; 
Williams, Deacon, and Co.; Overend, Gur- 
ney, and Co.; Nisbet and Co., Rerner’s- 
street; Masterman and Co., and at the 
Hospital 





Clothing for the destitute patients will be 
thankfully received. . 








EMORIAL TO THE DUKE 
OF SUSSEX.—The INAUGURA- 
TION of the STATUE of his Late Ro 
Highness, and the OPENING of the SUS- 
SEX WING of the ROYAL FREE HOS. 
PITAL, is fixed for WEDNESDAY, the 
18th of June next. 

The Right Hon. Lord LEIGH, Provincial 
Grand Master for the County of Warwick, 
has kindly undertaken to Preside at the 
Ceremony, assisted by numerous distin- 
guished Members of the Fraternity of 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, on 
which occasion a BANQUET will be held 
in Freemason’s Hall. 

Brethren and other gentlemen who may 
be disposed to support the noble C 
as Stewards, will be pleased to forward their 
names and addresses to the » at 
Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s-inn-road. 





HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
AND PILLS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
AND PILLS SUPERIOR REME- 
DIES FOR BAD LEGS,—Mr. John Nix, 
of Billerica, Essex, informs Professor Hol- 
loway that Mrs. yy AY hite, of —— had, 
been troubled with a leg for more 15 
years, for the cure of which there appeared 
no remedy, as she ous Means 
without effect; but by his persuasions she 
commenced using Holloway’s Ointmentand 
Pills, previous to which for 16 weeks 
was unable to cross the room. These invala- 
able remedies, however, cured the leg in a 
very short time. Sold by all medicine ven- 
dors throughout the world; at Professor 
HoLLowar’s Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; 
by A. STaMPa, Constantinople; A.GuIIcDY, 


| Smyrna; and H. Hoops, Malta. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, Irs 
Pszor.e, Institutions, aNpD Resources. 
By Baron Von Haxtuavsen, Author of 
“ ucasia,”’&c. Translated and issued 
under the immediate sanction of the Author. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Nearly ready. 





CUZCO: A Journey to the | 


Ancient Uapital of Peru; with an Account 
of the History, Language, Literature, and 
Antquiities of the Incas. And 


LIMA: A Visit to the Capital 
and Provinces of Modern Peru; witha Sketch 
of the Viceregal Government, History of the 
Republic, and a Review of the Literature 
and Society of Peru. By Cuisments R. 
Marcnam, F.R.G.S , Author of “‘ Franklin's 
Footsteps.” With Llustrations and a Map. 
One Vol., Post 8vo. (This day.)-, 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 


An Arabian Entertainment. By Grorce 
Merevits. Post 8vo. 10s 6d. 
. “ The book is a charming one.”— Examiner. 


(eee 


WESTERN WANDERINGS; or, 





4 Praasune Tour in Canava. By W.H.G. | 
Kinoston, Two Volumes, Post 8vo., with | 
bt 


lustrations, 24s. 


“ Mr. Kingston’s Narrative is full of per- 


sonal adventure and interesting details of bis 
sojourn in the Western World. «+ « Asa 
handbook to persons about to visit the Ame- 


Continent, it will be found a useful | 


companion.”—Morning Post. 


eee 


PASSAGES SELECTED FROM 
THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE, with a Biocrarnican Memorre. By 
Tuomas Bacuantyne. In post 8vo., 7s. 


“*The less fortunate members of society 
who reverence and love our strongest and 
noblest teacher, will thank Mr. Ballantyne 
heartily for his volume of well-chosen pas- 
sages from works, which, more than any 
eSeeeaparery literature, have helped to 

oy and support the present generation.” 
-—G 


THE HISTORY OF PIED- 
MONT. ByAnrton1o GaLtenca. Member 
of the Sardinian Parliament, &c. In 3 Vols., 
crown 8vo., 24s. 


“This admirable little book is a credit to 
himself, and a boon to the British Public.”— 
Globe. 


THE. TRIBES OF THE CAU- 
CASUS; with an Account oF ScHAMYL AND 
THE Murips. By Baron YON HaXTHAUSEN. 
Post 8vo., 5s. 


“ This volume may be regarded as supple- 
mental to Baron Haxthausen’s larger work 
on Transcaucasia.” 


“This little volume contains a brief and 
succinct sketch of the History. Politics, and 
Antiquities of the Caucasian tribes. « « 
A valuable addition to our information on a 
subject at present especially interesting to the 
public.”—Zeonomist. 


TRANSCAUCASIA: SketcHEs 
OF THE NATIONS AND RACES BEIWEEN THE 
Buiack Ska AND THE Caspian. By Baron 
von Haxtuausen. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions by Grazs. Demy 8vo., 18s, 


“ Baron Haxthausen’s works are beth 
valuable and interesting, for few men, not 
even ex ing the ii th Ives, 
possess such ample, solid, and minute infor- 
mation’ respecting all parts of that vast 
Empire. and its social, domestic, and politi- 








| cal economy.”— Saturday 





MEN AND WOMEN. By 
Rosgrt Brownine. In 2 Vols., fcap. 8vo., 128. 

THE MYSTIC, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Puitip James Baitzy. Second 
Edition, post 8vo., 5s. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. By the 
Author of “Mary Barton,” “Ruth,” &c. 


| Second Edition, 2 Vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 





LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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NEW BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


—_——_@——_——_—_—_ 


Will be Published, on Tuesday next, crown 8v0., elegantly bound, with 
Illustrations, plain and coloured, price 10s. 6d., 


RUSTIC ADORNMENTS 
HOMES OF TASTE; 


AND REGREATIONS FOR TOWN FOLK IN THE STUDY & IMITATION OF NATURE. 
BY SHIRLEY- HIBBERD, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS : 


THE AQUARIUM—Construction and Furnishing—Fountain Sqn tpn Some 
tion of Rockwork—Corallines—Caves, Arches, and Beaches—Collecting Specimens for 
Stock—Notices of Sea-weeds—General Management of Marine Aquaria—Fresh water 
Aquarium — Plants suitable for the fank—Growth of Ferns in Aquaria—Selection of Fishes 
for Fresh-water Aquaria—Gold Fish-— Amount of Life which may be sustained in a Tank 
of a gallons’ capacity —-Winter Management—Feeding—List of Ferns for Fresh- 
water Tanks. 


THE GARDEN AQUARIUM.—Value of Water Scenery—Plan of a small Fountain Aqua- 
rium—Stocking Garden Aquaria—Fishes—W ater Lilies—List of Bog and Aquatic Plants 
he - of Rockwork Banks—Style of Ornaments suited for Water Scenery— 

fountains. 


WARDIAN CASE.—Ornamental value of the Wardian Case—Its usefulness for the culture 
of Choice Plants in Towus -Construction and Design— Window culture of Ferns—Plants 
adapted —Culture of Cacti in close cases—‘The Invalids’ Plant Case. 


ORNAMENTS FOR DWELLING-ROOMS.—Table Flowers—Preservation of out Flowers 
—Choice of Pots—Miniature Piants—Cacti and Ferns—Illuminated Trees—Transparent 
Pine Tree—Uses at fétes and festivals. 


THE AVIARY.—Construction of a Bird-house—Fitting up Aviaries—Uses of Small Con- 
servyatories—Aviaries as Garden Ornaments— How to obtain a Cheap Aviary—Inmates of 
the Aviary—The Canary, Goldtinch, Linnet, Chaffinch, Greenfinch, Bullfinch, Skylark, 
Woodlark, Nightingale, Robin, &c., &c.—General Management--Food, &c. 


BEES AND BEE-HOUSES.—The er asan Ornament—Rustic Associatiations—Uses 
of Suburban Gardens— Pleasures of Bee-keeping—A Code of Bee Management on humane 
principles—Advantages—Hives—Gencral Management, &c., &c. 


THE ROCKERY—Ornamental Uses of Rockwork—Modes of adapting it to the Embel- 
lishment of a Small Garden—Structure, Materials, and Situation—Kock and Water 
Scenery—Plants best adapted--Culture of British Wild Plants on raised banks—Culture 
of Alpines—Lists of Plants for Kockeries and Raised Banks. 


FERNERY.—Characteristics of Fern Scenery—Growth of Ferns in Towns— ie 
beauty of Cultivated Ferns—Soil and Composts—Shade and Moisture—Selection of Ferns 
—Planting—W atering— Winter Protection for Ferns in Pots—General Management of 


the Fernery. 

GARDEN SCENERY AND ORNAMENTS.— Pleasures of a Garden — The Roman 
Gardens—Italian Gardens—Ornaments near the Dwelling-House—Shrubbery and Rustic 
Scenes—Summer Ketreats and Rustic Embellishments—Rustic Bowers—Rustic Furniture 
—Seats, Gates, Baskets, Arches, Wire-work, Vase, Trellis, &., &c., 





GROOMRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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GRACE AGUILAR’ WORKS. 


a 


NEW EDITIONS. 


ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS, BIRTHDAY, AND CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 





HOME INFLUENCE. 


A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
Feap. 8vo., price 6s. 6d. 


THE MOTHER?’S RECOMPENSE. 


A SEQUEL TO “ HOME INFLUENCE.” 


Feap. 8vo., price 7s. 
HL 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 


' A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
Feap. 8vo., price 63. 6d. 


THE VALE OF CEDARS. 


A STORY OF SPAIN IN THE 15rx CENTURY. 


Feap. 8vo., price 6s- 


THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 


A STORY FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
Fcap. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES, 


TALES. 
Feap. 8vo., price 6s. 6d. 


vil. 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL, ~ 


Two vols., feap. 8vo., price 12s- 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 


14, REGENT-STREET, WATERLOO-PLACE. 








MISS P. HORTON’S POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


EVERY EVENING (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED), 


MRS. T. GERMAN REED, 


(LATE MISS P. HORTON), AND 


MR.T. GERMAN REED, 


CONTINUE, FOR A LIMITED PERIOD, TO GIVE THEIR 


NEW AND POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT 


es of Musical and Characteristic Illustrations, introducing a variety of Amusing 
and Interesting Scenes from Real Life, with English, French, and Italian Songs. 


Commencing at Eight o'clock, and terminating at a Quarter past Ten. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION, 2s. and 1s.; STALLS, (which can be secured at the 
Gallery during the day), 3s. 


A MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY, at Three o’Clock. No 
Performance on Saturday Evenings. 





CANTERBURY HALL, | }f &, W..S:,WOODIN, as 


RACHEL, in LES HORACES.— 
WESTMINSTER-ROAD. Mr. W.S8. Woodin'’s OLIO of ODDITIES, 


MAGNIFIC HALL Py new Leen ones ena ete 
HE AGNIFICENT A ty instantaneous metamorphoses of voice, 
capable of accommodating 2,000 Per. character, and costume, and a beautiful 
sons, is now completed, and open every 


Panorama of the Lakes of Cumberland and 
Ev . The most Talented Artistes are 


W tenets. be —_ in un Han, 
an y fitted-up Polygraphic 
engage for the Performance of DUETTS, a Willian. t, rs 4 7. 
G S, MADRIGALS, CHORUSES, Kin, stree haring-cross, very 
Evening, at Eight. Private Boxes, One 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN Guinea ; Dress 3s.; Area Seats, 2s. ; 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS, &e. Amphitheatre, ay, ve, rs daily 


The following Company of highly Popular from Eleven till Five.— Mr. W. 8. Woodin 
permanently engaged : 


Vocalists have been will have the honour of representing, ev 


evening until further notice, the celeb 
Mrs. J. Caulfield, Miss Brunel, tragedienne, Madlle. Rachel, as Camille, in 
Miss Pearce, Les 
Miss Perceval and Miss Summers. 


Horaces.— A Morning Performance 
. Every Saturday. 

Mr. F. na, Mr. J. Caulfield, 

M ker, Mr. Melling, 


Mr. 8. Jones, Mr. J. Matts, MEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 


‘ — E. T. SMITH. 
Mr. T. Farrant, Mr. J. Sherwin, and } NE.—Lessee, Mr. . 
Mr. Russell Grover. Masters Caulfield, aueaee “Menem,” F * Ry 
Austin, Fits-Gibbea, and Bennett. | Scenery by ‘Wir. William Beverley. | The 
Mr. SaM COWELL, and Mr. MACKNEY. | reduced prices at this theatre as follows:— 
Private Boxes, to hold two persons, 108. 6d. ; 
5s. foreach person extra; Grand Tier, One 
Guinea; ed sy oy oe 
i ; > 8.5 Box 
Master J. Caulfield - - - Harmonium, raragg oy te; First, Circle, 28 6d.; Dress 
DIREcTOR, Mr. J. CAULFIELD. Circle, 3 38 a Stalls se. r pore. rs 
Commence at Seven o'clock precisely. | thefi median ; 
Suppers, &c., until Twelve o'clock, | Boy’s Pantomime Every Evening. 





A Eee 


The Instrumental Performers are : — 
Mr. Harroway,R.A. - - - Pianoforte. 
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PRICES OF 
ADMISSION. 





STALLS.- Numbered 
and Reserved, 
which can betaken 
in advance from 
the Plan at Der 
Hall, every 
from Eleven to 
Four, without any 
extra charge, 3s. 


at the Evening 
Representations. 


GALLERY STALLS, 
2s. 6d. 

AREA, 2s. 

GALLERY, ls, 


CHILDREN :— 

STALLS, 2s. 

AREA, ls. 

A PRIVATE Box, to 
hold Three Per- 
sons, 10s. 6d. 

A PRIivaTE BAL- 
CONY, for Nine 
Persons, £1 2s, 6d. 

SEPARATE SEATS 
in the BALcony, 
2s. 6d. each. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
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G@ Every Even- 
ing (except Sa- 
turday)at Eight 
o’clock. 


¢@ The Doors are 
opened at Half- 
past Seven and 
Half- past Two, 
and the Lecture 
commences 
punctually at 
Three and Eight 
o’clock. 


¢@ The Morning 
Representations 
will take place 
every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and 
Saturday, 
Three o'clock. 
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WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


——_ 


SWAIN, 
DRAUGHTSMAN AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 


58, FLEET - STREET. 
Sllustrations for Books, Prriadirals, Catalogues, Xr. 


FOR SPECIMENS, SEE THE ENGRAVINGS IN “THE TRAIN.” 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


HE VAST INCREASE in the 
demand for these Cough Lozenges. 

and the numerous testimonials constantly 
received, fully pets the pea in as- 


are best and ‘est Ee 
offe to the Public for the cure of the 
Winter 


oo complaints: Asthma, 
Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, 
and other Pulmonary Maladies. 


Sold in Boxes, ls. 1)d., Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s., 
6d.,and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London. Sold retail by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 


CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ 
STANDING. 
Caiuscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
March 20, 1850. 


S1r,—Having been troubled with Asthma 
for several years, I could find no relief from 
any medicine whatever, until I was induced 
about two years ago to try a box of your 
valuable Lozenges, arid found such relief 
from them that I am determined for the 
future never to be without a box of them in 
the house, and will do allin my power to 
recommend them to my friends. 

If you consider the above testimonial of 
any advantage, you are quite at liberty to 
make what use of it you please. 


I am, Sir, your most obliged servant, 
Thomas Keating, Esq. W. J. TRiGG. 





HE _POSTMAN’S KNOCK, 

2s. 6d. London: Ropert Cocks 
and Co., New Burlington-street.—“ This 
lively rattling Song continues to win its 
way among the singing circles. Com- 
plaints are loud that a copy is not to be 
had for love or money. The supply is 
not as yet equal to the demand. In a 
word, the Postman’s Knock is a decided 
hit. The gay melody of this song is 
already made the basis of a set of the 
liveliest quadrilles that ever set feet in 
motion, The quadrilles are by the ce- 
lebrated Stephen Glover.” Piano Solo, 
3s.; Duet, 48.—Vide Stamford Mer- 
cury, Dec. 28.—Just published, Ladies’ 
War Quadrilles; six sets, 3s. each. 


USIC for SCHOOLS and the 
COLONIES, &c.--The 100th 
Edition.—Hamilton’s Modern Instruc- 
tions for the Pianoforte, 4s.; Hamilton's 
Modern Instructions for Singing, 4th 
Edition, 5s.; Hamilton’s Dictionary of 
3,500 Musical Terms, 45th Edition, 1s. ; 
Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments of 
Music, 55th Edition, ls. - 
London: Rospert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington-street, and of all Book- 
sellers. 














TO ADVERTISERS. 


Advertisements for the TRAIN cannot be received later than the 


23rd of the month. 


Several advertisements have been omitted in consequence of their 


late arrival. 
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MARSTON LYNCH, 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE, 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH, 
— a 
CHAPTER V. 
RETROSPECTIVE AND POSSIBLY PROSAIC; BUI UNFORTUNATELY INDISPENSABLE. 


YNCH—Gregory of the name, 
; not Marston—was a widower. 
‘ At the period of which we 
treat he had sustained that 
disconsolate character for about 
four years with remarkable for- 
titude and propriety. A strong 
party of detractors, cf the senti- 
mental way of  thinking— 
(usually headed by Mrs. Merri- 
pebbles : though, of course, at 
the slightest indication of good 
fecling on the part of the 
enemy, she would desert to his 
cause at a moment’s notice)— 
were in the habit of charging 
him gravely, first, with having 
married a sickly widow for her 
money; and, secondly, with 
aggravation of the unfortunate 
lady’s sufferings by systematic 
ill-treatment, with a view to 
getting her out of the world. That Gregory’s keen business- 
habits and excellent eye to an investment may have influenced 
him somewhat in his matrimonial speculations is more than 
possible, but there is no reason to believe that the married life of the 
deceased Mrs. Lynch had been more unhappy than that of a listless com- 
monplace woman must always be when united to a worldly-hearted 
commonplace man, amidst the dull conventionalities of English middle 
class society. 

Mrs. Lynch had, as above hinted, “ brought her husband money.” 
That familiar expression was literally applicable to the case in point, 
as Mrs. Lynch never saw much of her money again—her lord and 

K 
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master quietly absorbing it with the rest of his possessions, as lawful 
though inadequate tribute to his great superiority and condescension. 

The bereaved gentleman’s family consisted of four intolerable 
children (the eldest a boy at a public school), and the step-daughter, 
of whom the reader has already had a passing glimpse. For 
this young lady, no provision had been made by her mother, 
who was indeed legally powerless of effecting, as she would have 
been morally incapable of proposing, such a thing. The orphan 
was, therefore, entirely dependent on her step-father, a circum- 
stance of which she was speedily made aware. Gregory Lynch 
looked upon her as a monster of extortionate encumbrance, and hinself 
a model of benevolence and magnanimity, for allowing her food, 
clothes, and lodging, tegether with the privilege of exercising in his 
mansion the entire duties of housekeeper and nursery governess, and 
many of those of dressmaker and maid of all work. - That the 
girl was thoroughly well housed, clothed, and fed, and supplied with 
every necessity of her young existence, with the trifling exception of 
affection, there can be no doubt; but the latter article was one in 
which the great commercial house of Gregory Lynch did not deal 
largely. And the slender stock in the possession of the head of the 
firm was “ wanted for the business.” 

Longport was proud of Gregory Lynch. It is rather difficult to say 
why, as his only remarkable achievement in connection with that 
township had been to cause an immense quantity of its circulating 
medium to flow into his own pockets, and stop there. But itis surely 
a refutation of the common charge of want of chivalrous feeling in 
commercial communities, where every body is trying to get the better 
of his neighbours, that the men who do not succeed in that desirable 
experiment profess the most disinterested admiration for those who 
do. Probably it is on the principle that makes a beaten man always 
speak in exaggerated terms of his victor’s strength and prowess. At 
any rate Gregory Lynch, though not physically prepossessing was an 
object of admiration and reverence as ‘he walked the streets. ‘One 
of our Longport men, sir,” struggling imsolvents and half-starved 
clerks would say; ‘“ got on entirely by his own exertions. Recollect 
him when he kept a little peddling haberdasher’s shop at the top of 
the High Street. And look at him now !—one of our merchant princes, 
sir,”— and so on. 

It is true there was usually some little romance in these glowing 
narrations; but some license must be allowed to the imaginative 
classes. It would completely have spoiled the picture to state that 
the little peddling haberdasher’s shop at the top of the High Street 
had done a thriving business in the time even of Gregory Lynch’s 
father, a nice old gentleman, who had served his country during the 
last war, with a few navy contracts for hosiery, &c.—at a time when the 
present meddling spirit of prying into public business was unknown, 
and enterprising speculators (with good introductions) could really 
hope to turn an honest penny at the cost of the country, by which 
it is well known certain people are born to be supported. It 
would also have materially weakened the Gregorian Myth to mention 
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that, as unexpected channels of commerce flowed into the town, 
the value of household property increased at an incredible ratio, and 
that the said haberdasher’s shop, with a few surrounding tenements, 
freehold possessions of the Lynches, became a splendid source 
of income. It was also worth forgetting that in his father’s lifetime 
Gregory Lynch had been a bad son (to a still worse father, it is true), 
a heartless brother, and a coarse profligate. Should any invidious 
malcontent rake up those forgotten bygones, the staunch defenders of 
the Faith in Lynch had always the answer ready—“ that young men 
will be a little wild; and, after all, even in his most dissolute days, 
nobody can deny that Gregory was always a capital man of business 
and kept an eye to the main chance,” which was strictly true, and of 
course compensated for all failings. 

We are all of us liable to commit mistakes. Most of us, in the 
opinion of certain fatalists, at some one period of our lives, commit a 
grand and fatal error, the consequences of which will materially influence 
the remainder of our existence. Such a calamity had happened to 
Mr. Gregory Lynch in early life. He had committed—an error; 
which, if discovered, (albeit actuated by that laudable spirit for which 
we find him so enthusiastically admired, the desire to better himself,) 
could scarcely have been excused even by his own most ardent sup- 
porters on the score of youthful indiscretion. But, fortunately, it 
had not been discovered; I say fortunately, because, surely, it would 
have been a pity that so glorious a career should have been injured or 
prevented by what his admirers would unhesitatingly have pronounced 
—a serious mistake, at its very outset. 

Frequent reference has been made to the family feuds by which 
Gregory Lynch, and his less prosperous relations, were divided. To 
explain these, a short dissertation on the mysteries of English aris- 
tocracy will be necessary. In mentioning the word aristocracy, do 
not think, reader, I am about to meddle with the ‘genuine article,” 
the real créme de la créme—to not one member of which I have ever 
had the privilege of speaking (though there is no telling to what 
honours a diligent literary career, conducted on principles of becoming 
deference, may not lead me). What I wish to allude to is an inde- 
finable spirit that descends, as it were, like an exhalation from the 
unapproachable realms above, pervading and influencing English 
society down to its very dregs. Have you never known people with 
no clearly ascertained grandfathers—(not that I place any particular 
stress on that family luxury: I have known people who never had 
grandfathers, or at best very bad ones, attain to, and not absolutely 
disgrace, the highest positions)—have you not heard such people talk 
with complacency about the “ family,” and rejoice in being a “ Smith,” 
a “Brown,” a “Slogginson,” or a “ Powler,” as the case may be? 
Have you never known shopkeepers—(I mean, of course, reader, in 
your capacity of moral philosopher and student of character ; I assure 
you it is only by such means I have ever been brought into contact 
with such people)—staring, as it were, their shop-fronts out of coun- 
tenance—ignoring their very existence—and “cutting” other shop- 
keepers for being “in trade?” Is it a case impossible of occurrence 
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for a confectioner to cast his daughter off for ever, for bringing dis- 
grace on the family by marrying a baker? Can you tell me why it is 
so much more respectable to be a “commission agent” than a linen- 
draper—a clerk at a pound a-week, thanashopman at two? Can you 
explain to me by what Brahmin-like /ex non scripta it shall be honour- 
able to sell wine, and disgraceful to sell boots or trousers—and, as an 
inner question, why the sale of trousers should involve less contamina- 
tion than that of boots? Finally, could you ever satisfactorily account 
for the moral scruples of the decayed gentlewoman in Douglas Jer- 
rold’s story who, though reduced to gain a livelihood by selling apples 
in the gallery of Drury-lane Theatre, had the feelings of a born lady 
about her, and “would die rather than take in the cat’s meat?” And 
did you ever for a moment doubt that old apple-woman to be the very 
type and epitome of English humbug and pretension ? 

The Lynches, of High Street, Longport, the haberdashery connexion 
notwithstanding, aspired to “family” honours. Old Lynch, in the 
intervals of leisure afforded by his arduous pursuits of swindling the 
country, and driving tight bargains with African captains (we are 
speaking of the very good old times when the nuisance of a Man anda 
Brother was unknown) was accustomed to solace himself with sight of a 
certain family tree, designed on parchment, as having its root in the 
gastric regions of a mail-clad Norman warrior : its latest remarkable 
fruit being one Timothy Lynch, who was marginally observed to have 
*¢ sold ye estate.” The Lynches had also a crest, which was duly graven 
on the very first teaspoon the family fortunes afforded. Of the genuine- 
ness of these heraldic pretentions I am no judge. I do not attach the 
importance to such matters that some popular writers do; having studied 
literature rather as an art per se, than as a pendant to the noble science 
of coach-painting. 

At any rate, when Gregory Lynch’s sister fell in love with, and 
married, against her father’s wishes, a distant relation, belonging to a 
despised and outcast branch of the family (it is impossible to say why), 
—a man, moreover, who had the additional stigma of a tendency to the 
fine arts, who was clever at everything but earning a livelihood, having, 
at an average, a dozen schemes per week, for making his fortune and 
regenerating society,—the sort of man, in fact, who never ought to 
marry at all, but who always does marry early in life to the most un- 
suitable partner that can be met with—when this unholy alliance 
took place, the indignation of the family knew no bounds. The door 
was shut upon the offending couple for ever. Mr. Lynch, senior, was 
understood to have heaped the most fearful imprecations on their de- 
voted heads. Mr. Lynch, junior, was implacable in his resentment. 
The unhappy bridegroom was always spoken of as “ that scoundrel,”— 
“ that fellow,”—“ that scum,” and so forth. Every opportunity to ruin 
his prospects in life was taken advantage of; and of such opportunities 
rich men, in a provincial town, will find no scarcity to exercise over a poor 
enemy. Mr. Lynch, senior, had never been remarkable for paternal 
tenderness, nor his son for any striking amount of brotherly affection. 
The facility with which both dismissed daughter and sister from their 
thoughts (except to swear at her occasionally) may be taken as an indi- 
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cation that their rage was not excited on the principle of the tigress 
bereft of her young. That their nearest relation might die of want for 
anything they cared, they proved practically—by allowing her to do so. 
And yet no name or punishment in their opinion was sufficiently bad 
for Everard Lynch, for the crime of running away with a daughter of 
the house he had already disgraced by being connected with, 
however remotely. There was no moral objection to Everard Lynch. 
He was a gentleman in breeding—and of far higher education than any- 
body bearing his name. Mere poverty could not have been his crime, 
for he had many available abilities that, with the slightest assist- 
ance (which would have been readily afforded to a favoured suitor,) 
might easily have been employed in a profitable direction. But on the 
inexplicable Brahmin-like principle of caste I have alluded to, the mar- 
riage was considered derogatory ; and the haberdasher’s family of High 
Street, Longport, were as much scandalised by the union of their 
daughter with a scholar and a gentleman (not the latter perhaps, ac- 
cording to the code of my talented friend Gules Fitz Plush, of the 
Weekly Panel and Coachpainters’ Magazine) as a ducal house would 
be at the elopement of one of its female scions with a curat2. 

The young wife died—a very young wife indeed—if not absolutely 
from direct want, in consequence of a life of hardship and privation she 
had been neither framed nor taught to bear. The husband wandered 
in various parts of the world in pursuit of divers ignis fatut of fortune, 
with what success and termination we have seen. Gregory Lynch had 
not mentioned his name for years, having indeed believed and (with 
strong reason, as will be seen) hoped he was dead. | 

The father’s death took place soon after that of his daughter. His 
end was a wretched one—aggravated by much heartless disobedience 
on the part of the son he had so cherished and trained in his own 
worldly image. It was indeed said, in his latter days, that to such a 
pitch of exasperation had his son’s ill-concealed and impatient eupidity 
for the succession wrought him, that he vowed to leave the latter with- 
out a penny, bequeathing all his possessions to the child of the daughter 
whom, in his maudlin penitence, he was in the habit of deploring he 
had so ill-treated. 

However, as quarrels between the father and son were of no unfre- 
quent occurrence, the threat was looked on as an idle one, which, it 
would seem, proved to be the case. The old sinner died intestate: 
Gregory inherited the already snug property; sowed his coarse wild 
oats ; and proceeded to employ his wealth in the glorious manner which 
we have seen win for him such golden opinions from all sorts of 
people—at least from all sorts of people in Longport, the inhabitants 
whereof, generally, are pretty much of one way of thinking. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH A PERSON BY THE NAME OF BROWN HONOURS GREGORY LYNCH 
WITH A VISIT, 


Grecory Lyncn lived in a very large, very square, very new house, in 
a suburb of Longport, much more convenient and aristocratic (the 
adjectives generally go together) than Ash Grove, and proportionably 
expensive. ‘The mansion, which was of a cold, moist, grey complexion, 
externally composed of a material strongly resembling frozen putty, had 
been facetiously mentioned in the architect’s bill as a building 
in the Italian school, and was as much like a Venetian or Flo- 
rentine palace as Gregory Lynch, the merchant prince, and Mayor of 
Longport in posse, was like Lorenzo de Medici, or the Doge of Venice. 

“Huskisson Lodge,” as Mr. Lynch had baptised his residence in honour 
of a statesman whose manes would scarcely feel flattered by the com- 
pliment, was rather remarkable for a presence of plate glass, shining 
mahogany, strong boundary walls, and wire fences, coupled with an 
absence of trees, flowers, comfort, and geniality, than for anything else. 
And in this respect, even, it was scarcely remarkable, being so very 
like its neighbours. 

About ten days after the death of his kinsman, the master of Hus- 
kisson Lodge came home to dinner. Gregory Lynch dined at home 
usually, not from choice, but necessity. There were no clubs 
in Longport as yet, and to dine in the taverns and restau- 
rants of the town—good accommodation enough for clerks 
and salesmen—would be injra dig. Certainly the house of Gregory 
Lynch was no particular attraction to him. Its dearest inmates were 
three children of tender years, the offspring of a wife he had never 
particularly cared about. lis housekeeper was an overtaxed child 
whom he hated, as we always hate those whom we have injured. The 
establishment generally he looked upon as-a mere source of expenditure, 
undertaken to satisfy the exigences of society. Unless he had a dinner 
party of satellites, before whom he could display his wealth and boast 
of his successes, Gregory Lynch, under his own roof, was miserable. 

He was very miserable that evening, after a solitary, ill-cooked, and 
pompously-served dinner. He had been strangely depressed 
ever since the unexpected appearance and death of his kinsman; 
so much so, as to lead to the postponement, at his own request, 
of certain negotiations for municipal honours to which he aspired. 
This, however, told in his favour. Though the affections are not usually 
at a high premium on the Longport Exchange, still, when a man has 
performed the first essential duty in life, that of making a fortune, it 
is customary to apply the Biblical maxim of “to him that hath shall 
be given,” ina manner peculiar to Longport, and such like communities. 
Accordingly, every note in the musical repertoire of Fame having been 
repeated ad nauseam, on the trumpet of that popular instrumentalist in 
“the regular way of business,” it was a pleasant variation to find that 
Gregory Lynch, in addition to his recognised merits, was a model of 
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affectionate brothers and inconsolable relations in general. When to 
this was added the knowledge that the kinsman, whose loss the hero 
so much deplored, had been, when alive, his most implacable enemy, 
and had injured him in the dearest chambers of his heart, and that 
moreover the dead man’s son had, with unchristian malignity and in- 
gratitude, rejected overtures of friendship from the all-merciful Gregory, 
the town was fully prepared to see that saint-like gentleman appear 
some fine morning on the dome of the Exchange in wings and robes 
of shining light, and vanish upward into that firmament his unearthly 
nature so fitted him to adorn. 

Gregory Lynch finished his dinner and a bottle of excellent port, 
and wheeled his easy chair to the front of a blazing fire. But neither 
wine nor fire seemed to warm or cheer him. His dining-room was fur- 
nished to perfection—with every contrivance for comfort that mechanical 
ingenuity could suggest. Better curtains, chairs, fire-place screens, 
and doorways, could not be invented. But it was the corpse of Com- 
fort with the soul absent. 

A flippant, conventially-obsequious, really insolent, female servant 
entered the room, and announced— 

“A gentleman, sir—if you please !” 

“T am not at home,” said the master, peevishly ; “1 told you so.” 

“T told him so, sir; but he says he must see you.” 

“ His name ?” 

“Name of Brown, sir; important business he says, sir; more im- 
portant to you than him, sir; so he said, sir.” 

Gregory tried to smile contemptuously, but the expression died 
away from his lips, and gave way to one of pain and indecision. He 
stirred the fire petulantly, and bit his nails. Then, as if his thoughts 
were too oppressive, he said, with a species of desperate indifference— 

“Show him in—I will see him!” 

Do you believe in presentiments, reader? Ido. And could ex- 
plain them to you on the most material grounds, if I were writing a 
metaphysical treatise instead of a story. At any rate, Gregory Lynch 
had a presentiment about Brown that was not an agreeable one. He 
tried to dissemble it. 

“Some begging-letter fellow,” he muttered to himself, when the 
girl had left the room. ‘Some schemer—somebody in want of six- 
pence, with a plan to put thousands in my pocket. The old story, of 
course—the old story. I shall soon get rid of him!” 

He kept repeating this like a chorus, as if to persuade himself that 
his words were the echo of his feelings; but on the appearance of Mr. 
Brown he glanced up at that visitor with a feverish eagerness of in- 
quiry—strangely at variance with his assumed indifference. 

It took some time to see whom or what Mr. Brown was like. In 
the first place he was enveloped in a shaggy, pilot coat, almost the 
very worst for wear; a “wide-awake” hat was drawn closely over his 
eyes, while his nose and mouth were concealed in the numerous folds 
of a worsted comforter. He carried a very thick stick; and if Mr. 
Gregory Lynch had ever seen the charming domestic drama of the 
“Wreck Ashore” (a rational treat which it is more than probable his 
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tastes had never led him to indulge in), he would have been strongly 
reminded of one or more of the numerous truculent personages of the 
piratical persuasion who pervade that best of all unassuming dramatic 
compositions. 

Gregory Lynch attempted to put on his grand reception look, and 
to overawe Brown at the very threshold. But he had evidently mis- 
taken his man. Brown shut the door; looked round the room as if 
he had bought it; nodded to its tenant with hasty condescension ; 
drew a chair to the fire, threw off his hat and coat, and proceeded to 
unrol himself from the comforter, like a self-acting mummy. 

“Cold, isn’t it?” said Mr. Brown, stopping at the third fold to warm 
his hands. 

Gregory Lynch, under ordinary circumstances, would doubtless 
have replied, without attempting a joke (an art in which he did not 
excel), that it certainly was cool. But he was too much interested in 
watching the countenance, gradually being disclosed to his gaze, to be 
even accidentally facetious. 

Brown, having thoroughly warmed his extremities, divested himself 
entirely of his woollen swathing band, which he tossed into his hat. He 
then wheeled suddenly round in his chair, striking an apparently studied 
attitude, and stared at Gregory Lynch, with the evident intention of start- 
ling and discountenancing that gentleman. He succeeded triumphantly. 

For the countenance with those keen black eyes, looking into the 
very depths of whatever soul Gregory Lynch possessed, was one that 
had haunted his dreams for several nights. He had never seen the 
face, or one like it but once, and then only for a few seconds. But he 
had seen it in an evil moment; its owner had come upon him 
like a bird of ill-omen—a bearer of troublous tidings—and the face and 
form had ever since been present in visions of impending calamity, that 
had weighed upon him—soaring above all others, like—well, for want 
of a better illustration, like the demon with spreading wings, which my 
friend Kenny Meadows invariably introduces into his pictures when he 
is hard up for a background. 

The visitor was either the brother of Don Sancho de Saumarez, or 
the Don himself, sadly in want of shaving, and disguised as a long- 
shore ruffian. The latter proved to be the case. 

“We are quite alone, 1 suppose?” said the soi disant Mr. Brown, 
poking the fire, with the air of «a man who intends changing his coal 
merchant on the following morning. 

““We are certainly alone,” replied Gregory, recovering himself a 
little, and attempting to be stifily repellant. “But I should like to 
know what has procured me the distinguished honour—” 

“Tut, never mind that sort of thing.”—The visitor waved his hand 
impatiently.—‘“ My time is precious. You recognise me, I perceive. 
Only, have the kindness to call me Brown in case of interruptions. I 
have particular reasons for concealing my real name.” 

“Doubtless,” observed Gregory, with a grim smile. 

“One reason,” said the Don, sharply resenting the intended sarcasm, 
“may be, that I do not consider it altogether creditable to be seen in 
intimate relations with a man like yourself.” 
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The face of Gregory Lynch became as red as the wattles of a turkey- 
cock. But the fire of his visitor's eyes appeared to exercise an almost 
instantaneous power of bleaching. To use an appropriate commercial 
image, the countenance of the Longport merchant turned from turkey 
red to a very coarse specimen of calico sheeting. 

The visitor seemed to feel his ascendancy, and like it. 


“There!” he said cheerfully, ‘“‘ we have something else to do than to 
bandy sarcasms. My name and position matter little except to save 
time. If you perfectly understand who I am—a Mexican nobleman of 
English education—in the constant habit of travelling between the two 
countries, you will at once perceive that I am liable to be made the 
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agent of communications (especially having a rather troublesome 
reputation for good nature) between English residents in Mexico and 
their friends—or the contrary, as the case may be.” 

“ Proceed, sir.” 

“T must do so, and speedily, as my time is short. Paul Donovan 
died in Vera Cruz, on the 10th of last April. I was with him.” 

Gregory Lynch appeared to swallow an unseen pill of large dimen- 
sions. He got it down, however, and resumed his composure, only 
displaying symptoms of incipient strangulaticn after the effort. 

“ And pray, sir,” he faltered slowly, with a very helpless attempt at 
indifference ; “Mr. Brown—or whatever you wish to be called—in 
what manner can the death of your friend ”— 

“T beg your pardon,” the visitor interrupted with his habitual 
quickness, “‘ Your friend, if you have no objection. He was my friend 
long ago, when he was a gentleman and a man of honour. I need not 
say that was at a period before he had known you, and become a 
scoundrel,” 

Gregory Lynch started up fiercely, and moved towards the bell. 

“What are you going to do?” inquired the visitor deliberately, 
taking out a cigar case. 

“To have you turned out of my house.” 

“Pooh, nonsense! sit down; you know you are not going to do 
anything of the kind.” 

Mr. Brown lit a very pale-looking fragrant cigar, which he pro- 
ceeded to smoke with much enjoyment. 

His prediction proved thoroughly correct. Mr. Lynch did not ring 
the bell, but returned slowly to his seat, much like a beaten hound, 
with a determination to bite his chastiser at the first opportunity. 

“‘ That's better,” said Don Sancho. “ And now let us come to busi- 
ness. I perceive you perfectly understand the subject of that which 
has brought me here, though you will be rather surprised at the turn 
it has taken ?” 

“T perfectly understand,” retorted Gregory, with a courageous 
effort, “ that you have come upon some errand of conspiracy or extor- 
tion.” 

“Worse, my dear sir, worse,” said Mr. Brown, sucking his cigar 
luxuriantly. “I have come here to compound a felony.” 

“ Then, in that case, I think a police-officer is the fittest person to 
listen to you.” 

And Gregory made another feeble movement towards the bell. 

Don Sancho smoked impassably, his hands thrust into his pockets 
with Yankee-like freedom. Gregory Lynch returned to his seat again 
without having rung the bell. 

“Now, you know perfectly well, this is all nonsense,” said the 
visitor, in a playful argumentative tone. ‘“ My time is really precious, 
and you had much better hear what I have to say quietly.” 

“True, sir, true.” Gregory Lynch rubbed his hands and tried to 
laugh pleasantly. “You are right. As yet I should have but a very 
slender case against you: merely obtruding on my privacy and saying 
rude things is no particular crime in the eyes of the law. I thank you 
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for the suggestion. You shall have plenty of rope, sir. I am perfectly 
prepared to hear anything you may have to say.” 

“ Are you quite sure ?” 

“¢ Perfectly.” 

Don Sancho whistled a few bars of a Spanish air; paid particular 
attention to the ash of his cigar; took out his watch, which was a very 
handsome gold one, secured by a massive chain; and performed a few 
other trivialities in the airiest conceivable manner. Then he suddenly 
resumed his basilisk air, and, looking Gregory Lynch full in the eyes, 
said, in a distinct and measured tone— 

“T have your father’s real will in my pocket.” 

If the pill Mr. Gregory Lynch was supposed to have swallowed a 
few minutes ago had been an ignited bombshell, and had just exploded, 
he could scarcely have displayed stronger indications of an internal 
shock. 

Don Sancho appeared to possess the faculty of following up an 
advantage in the most dramatic manner. He rose from his seat, and 
ere his host could falter out a word, seized the latter by the arm, and 
continued rapidly, in a hissing voice— 

“ Yes, the will, leaving all the money on which you have built your 
fortune to your nephew, Marston Lynch—a will dictated by envy, hatred, 
and malice, unquestionably, for which its framer is no doubt suffering 
at present, but a legal will nevertheless. Your accomplice, Donovan, 
drew it up, and, as you believe, sold it you; that is the mistake of 
scoundrels trusting each other. Fortunately for honest people they 


are obliged to. You look surprised. What was the price you 
paid your legal friend for giving you the will to destroy? The 
means to escape the country. And what for? To evade the conse- 


quences of a felony. What was that felony? A clever forgery. He 
who can forge once can forge twice. At any rate the document which 
Donovan gave you as your father’s will was a forgery. You doubt 
it. Would you like to look at the original? Here it is—don’t try to 
snatch it, there's a good fellow.” ; 

But ere the last sentence was well spoken, Mr. Gregory Lynch had 
tried to snatch the document displayed before him with something 
like fiendish avidity. But his head, as it bent over the table, nearly 
touched the barrel of a pistol which Don Sancho de Saumarez, with a 
pleasant smile, pointed at him. 

The Don replaced the document in his breast pocket, and, with a 
gay laugh, snapped the pistol in the air. It was innocent even of 
a cap. 

‘“*T am afraid,” he remarked, dryly, “ that you are troubled with our 
old friend the guilty conscience. You are frightened at an unloaded 
pistol, and dare not give a man in custody who has come to threaten 
you in your own house armed with murderous weapons. I wished to 
show you the will to convince you that it was genuine. I perceive 
that you recognised it as a fae simile of that which you destroyed, at 
once. We understand each other—not perfectly, for you possibly 
consider me as great a rogue as yourself. Sit still a moment, and I 
will convince you to the contrary. Do you smoke? I have no wish 
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to treat you as a friend, but I see your wits are rather muddled ; and 
if you are a smoker there is nothing like a cigar.” 

And the visitor tossed a cigar to his host with a gesture of withering 
contempt. 

Gregory Lynch responded with a coarse imprecation. 

‘Don’t do that,” said Mr. Brown, “ because in my country we don’t 
allow such liberties, however disgraceful the associates we condescend 
to mix with. Listen to me. Donovan had preserved the real will— 
with a view to extorting money from you—and serve you right! 
This was fourteen years ago; he was then thought consumptive—you 
hoped he was; but a warm climate saved his life. He turned penitent 
and religious, in Mexico—always having been a staunch Catholic—got 
into the hands of the priests, as you would call it, confessed the dia- 
bolical scheme to which he had been party, and the other one he had 
planned of trading upon the secret. His dying wish was that retribu- 
tion should be made to young Lynch, if possible. The will he had 
saved he delivered into the hands of the priests—it may surprise 
aman of your way of thinking to learn that Catholic priests can be 
honest men, and perfectly honourable gentlemen. No matter! At any 
rate, they are anxious to carry out the last wishes of their penitent ; 


which I am commissioned to enforce. I have completed my chain of 


evidence. The genuineness of the will cannot be doubted. And, 
unless you accede to my propositions, I shall ring your own bell myself, 
and give you in custody to that force you were so anxious to summon 
a while ago. 

Gregory Lynch had turned all sorts of colours during the above 
harangue, which had been delivered with a certain rapid intensity that 
prohibited all interruptions. 

There was a pause, during which Mr. Brown smoked like a lime- 
kiln. 

“Sir,” said Gregory at length, with a dismal attempt at dignified 
self-possession ; ‘‘ when attacked by a robber, it depends on the sum 
demanded whether I yield ornot. If I have only a few shillings about 
me, I give them up cheerfully. A larger sum is worth a struggle. 
Your plan appears tolerably well laid, and calculated to give me some 
annoyance. May I ask the sum you require for the precious fabrication 
you have there ?” 

“Pardon me,” said his visitor dryly. ‘I have not come here to sell 
other men’s possessions. I do not part with this will, which is not a 
fabrication in the sense you make of this word.” 

And Mr. Brown hummed the Cachuca to Spanish words. 

Gregory Lynch looked at him with a feeling somewhat akin to the 
admiration with which the unsuccessful tradesmen of Longport were 
accustomed to regard himself. 

“ You are a clever man, sir,” he said, at length. 

“T know it,” was the reply. ‘‘ You are not.” 

** Indeed !” 

“No, or you would not have put yourself in my power. Fourteen 
years ago you must have been at least thirty-three, so you had not the 
excuse of youth for making an ass of yourself.” 
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“In a word,” said Gregory Lynch, desperately, “What do you 
require ?” 

Don Sancho waited till he had finished his tune, and then replied 
deliberately — 

“Two hundred pounds!” 

After which he lit a fresh cigar. 

“And do you really suppose I am going to give you two hundred 
pounds unconditionally ?” 

“T know you are.” Don Sancho looked at his watch again ; “and 
you must do it within ten minutes, for I want to catch the London 
express train. Your cheque will be sufficient. 

“T have a good mind to give you a cheque—” 

“ Of course you have--” 

* As an experiment to see whether you will have the hardihood to 
present it in the morning.” 

“T shall not be in Longport myself, so you will have to make it pay- 
able to the bearer.” 

Gregory Lynch was a perfect object of pity in his powerless anger. 

“And pray—supposing I accede to this demand, in order to save what 
I may consider more than two hundred pounds’ worth of annoyance— 
what guarantee have I that you will not apply to me for more money 
to-morrow ?” 

“None whatever. It’s your own fault. You shouldn't steal wills. 
The ten minutes are nearly up. Take the pen at once.” 

Gregory Lynch had mechanically put his hand ina drawer, and 
drawn out something which he endeavoured to conceal, as if ashamed 
of the action. The quick eye of his persecutor detected a cheque- 
book at a glance. 

“Pshaw!” said Gregory, throwing down the pen that he had 
unconsciously taken up. ‘ This is mere folly—maduness.” 

“T have no doubt but it will end in that; but it is yowr own fault. 
Look sharp.” 

“Tf I refuse.” 

“You can’t. However, understand me thoroughly. I am deter- 
mined that Marston Lynch shall come to his own. Having the secret 
in my possession, I sought out the father and son. I found them in 
New York, and embarked with them in England as an accidental 
fellow passenger. I soon discovered that they were not the people to be 
trusted with the management of their own interests. You, with your 
superior wealth and coolness, would have got the better of them. I 
kept my own counsel. Marston Lynch, whom I am proud to call my 
friend, is a man whom the world will hear of yet. It would not suit 
my purpose to quarrel with him—certainly not in the interest of aman 
like you. It would be easy for youto make restitution to him, though 
the comparatively small inheritance of which you have robbed him has 
mounted up to something by this time—the houses in High Street 
that were left to him, are I know, very valuable property—but if he 
were aware of the secret, in his present feelings towards you, he would 
move heaven and earth (I should tell you he has influential friends to 
back him) to ruin you—a process to which I should not have the 
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slightest objection, only that as | know what English law is—in the 
mean time he might ruin himself. And, in the mean time also, as I want 
money for present exigences, I see no more harm in extorting it from 
you than in skinning a tiger.” 

“If I refuse,” said Gregory Lynch again. 

“You will have caused me an expensive journey, much loss of time, 
and considerable derangement of my plans; liberties I allow nobody 
to take with me with impunity.” 

Gregory Lynch had written a cheque, apparently in a dreamy state 
of undecided muddle; but he clutched it reluctantly in his hand. 

Don Sancho snatched it from him. Gregory Lynch started up 
instinctively as if to dispute the possession. ‘The Don held it out to 
him airily, between his finger and thumb, saying quietly— 

“T took it from you because you had drawn it out for me, and I am 
in a hurry. If you wish to take it back, here it is. We are not 
both thieves.” 

Gregory Lynch sank heavily in his easy chair, uttering a savage 
curse. 

“ Keep it and be ,” he muttered—“ only mind, don’t let me see 
your face again. Right or wrong, I fancy it won't be difficult to make 
a case against you.” 

“You will see me again, I hope frequently,” replied Don Sancho, 
buttoning up the cheque in his breast pocket, ‘“ though the pleasure 
will certainly not be on my side. Stay, I want something more.” 

“Take care,” said Gregory, hoarsely, “you have tried my patience 
already e 

“Tam glad of it. I want the whole of this sum for my own use. 
But as it is really and truly Marston Lynch’s money, and as I know 
he must want money himself, I should not feel comfortable in using 
it, unless I knew his wants were provided for. Send him a cheque for 
fifty pounds to-morrow. Mind, I rely upon you. My time is up.” 

Mr. Brown was by this time re-enveloped in his pilot coat, wide- 
awake, and comforter, and was moving towards the door. 

“ Stay,” cried Gregory Lynch, throwing off the last feint of indepen- 
dence, and with almost abject submission; “ Marston Lynch will have 
no assistance from me—he would not accept it.” 

“ True,” replied Don Sancho, stopping. “I forgot that. Give me 
the cheque ; I'll see that he gets it. Look sharp.” 

Lynch obeyed, not merely submissively, but almost gratefully. Mr. 
Brown pocketed the second cheque, rekindled his cigar, and darted to 
the door. There he stopped again. 

“To set your mind at ease,” he said—using his mesmeric power to 
its utmost extent—‘ I may as well tell you, that I shall want you to do 
me a service that will cost you nothing, but will more than compensate 
for any trouble I may have taken in saving you from the hulks or 
treadmill. It is my intention that Marston Lynch, you, and myself 
shall all be gainers by this little opportunity—you being the only one 
of the three not deserving it. Pleasant dreams to you.” 

Mr. Brown was gone. He seemed to clear the staircase at a jump. 
The street door slammed, and a vehicle was heard dashing down the 
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road at a break-neeck rate. Mr. Brown's cab had évidently been 
waiting. Q 





There were folding-doors in Mr. Lynch’s dining-room, leading to a 
smaller apartment, with which there was no outer communication. 
Scarcely had Mr. Brown departed, when a gentle tap was heard against 
the folding doors. "i 

Gregory Lynch started up as if he had been shot—with which, 
believing it, in my inexperience, to be a good tantalising melodramatic 
incident, I shall take the liberty of concluding the chapter. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


WHICH IS 8O SHORT THAT IT IS DOUBTFUL WHETHER OR NOT THE PUBLISHER 
WILL PAY FOR IT. 


‘* Hooray! Howker! here’s a game,” cried Marston Lynch, dancing 
round the easel on which stood the rapidly progressing portrait of Mrs. 
Murke, and waving an opened letter in his hand; ‘“ here’s a lark!” 

“‘Brayvo! our side,” said Howker, from the neighbouring sofa, 
applauding with his, by no means, recently washed palms, “ what’s up?” 

It was certainly well for Howker that he possessed considerable 
moral and social excellences, otherwise his toleration to a refined 
nature would have been difficult. All his personal friends were 
either “ gents,” “parties,” or, in very familiar cases, “coves.” He 
had faith in blue satin stocks and Literary and Scientific Institutions. 
An act of good breeding he was wont to define as “the genteel thing.” 
He was a patron of cheap tailors and still cheaper tobacconists. 
The odour of his Cubas was unendurable, Of his baneful tendency 
to pumps and shirt frills, on full dress occasions, too much has 
already been said. His favourite poet was Doctor Mackay. 

“ What’s up?” he repeated, breathing volcanic clouds from his 
execrable Cuba, to the lasting detriment of the Merripebbles’ curtains. 

“‘ What's up?” said Marston Lynch, fairly crowing with joy. “‘ Why, 
I’m up—up in the stirrups. Here’s a letter from that brick, Don 
Sancho de Saumarez, enclosing a twenty pound note.” 

“ Hooroar! for him!” said Howker, with an enthusiastic leap. 

“Listen to the letter :—‘ Dear Marston, my affairs are more flourish- 
ing than I expected to find them. I enclose you a twenty-pound 
note, as a loan for which I shall exact exorbitant interest. So you’d 
better begin saving up at once.’ Isn’t that prime, Howker? ‘Take care 
of it, and only make use of it to lighten the expenses to which your kind 
friend, Mrs. Merripebbles, is put on your account.’ Of course she 
shall have it all. ‘Stick to work at literature and the fine arts (don’t 
believe anybody who tells you you can’t succeed at both at once), and, 
remember, you have always a friend who hopes great things from you 
in—Your’s affectionately, 8. de Saumarez.’ 

“¢P.S.—Kind regards to Mrs. M, and her charming daughter, for 
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whom I have just dispatched a packet of songs (newly published) ot 
my own writing. Ask her to sing them. Rather cool, isn’t it, for 
a “ furriner ” like me to presume to write songs in the English language, 
and get paid forthem? However, don’t be jealous.’ ” 





mn _ ie 

“There, Howker, old boy, isn’t he a brick?” 

“T always said he was the most stunning party I ever met with,” 
said Howker, rapturously. ; 

¢ Van ywker , ’ : 

Yes, Howker, but you needn’t call a gentleman a ‘ stunning party,’ 

you know.” 

“Then what do you call the same gentleman a ‘ brick’ for?” said 
Howker, rather warmly. 

“ That was in fun.” 

‘ : . ® . . ° 

‘“‘ And suppose I choose to call him a ‘ stunning party’ in fun or in 
earnest, what then? I maintain he is one, such being my sentiments.” 

Howker was possibly not aware that there is an aristocracy in 
slang, as in all things else. 
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THE PRAYER OF THE WEARY HEART. 
By Frank E, SMEDLEY. 
I. 
Ou! give me rest! The toil of life, 
The petty cares, the petty strife ; 
The hourly crosses that, apart 
From deeper griefs, consume my heart ; 
And leave a desolation there, 
Akin to—if ’tis not—despair ! 
These call for rest. 


Oh! give me rest! For youth is gone, 

And middle age comes darkly on, 

Experience has been hardly bought, 

Ambition palls, and fame is nought ; 

With chary measure faith is given, 

And Hope is dead, and Love’s in Heaven! 
I pant for rest. 


Oh! give me rest! The curse for sin 
Was life-long toil; but Death came in, 
A blessing in disguise, to free 
God’s felons from their misery ; 
The prison term of life being o’er 
The weary heart will ache no more, 

For death is rest. 


Yes! death is rest! Beyond the grave 
Dim forms their mystic pinions wave : 
Repentance yet may pardon move, 
For angels fell, and Heaven is Love. 
We know in part, in part we see, 
“Ye heavy laden come to me, 
And I will give you rest.” 
* THE SOUL'S REPLY. 
II. 
Cowarp heart, no more repining, 
Cease to weep: 
Greatness dwelleth in resigning ; 
Steadfast keep. 
Heed not, though the years pass by thee, 
Each bright thing that they deny thee, 
Might have proved a curse to try thee, 
Dark and deep. 
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Woman's love in youth’s bright morning ? 
Silly heart, 

Woman's love may change to scorning, 
May depart. 

Could’st thou gain affection’s treasure, 

"Tis a fond and fleeting pleasure : 

Cruel Death hath ta’en its measure 
With his dart. 


Dost thou pant for man’s approving ? 
Tis the sand, 
With each idle Zephyr moving 
O’er life’s strand. 
Write thy name—let crowds adore it! 
Ere the waves of time pass o’er it 
Some new idol shall before it 
Proudly stand. ; 


Noble heart, be true, be earnest, 
Watch, and wait : 

Good for evil thou returnest— 
That is great ! 

Brave heart! all true honour lies 

In a life-long sacrifice ; 

Stars shine clear above these skies— 
Conquer fate ! 








BEAU NASH, KING OF BATH. 
By EpwarpD DRAPER, 


Tue two classes of human character in which we might expect 
individuals to bear the greatest moral resemblance to each other are 
probably professional musicians, and those butterflies of the human 
race, denominated, according to the age in which they flutter, beaux, 
bucks, bloods, dandies, or fops. But we should, upon minute exami- 
nation, discover the fiddlers to exhibit the strongest family likeness, 
their peculiar moral and intellectual differences being (save in the 
exceptional cases of geniuses) scarcely perceptible to the ordinary 
observer. 
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Herein, we fancy, the beaux have to some extent the advantages. 
Deduct extravagance, impudence, personal vanity, and egregious 
egotism, as common to the class, and you shall find any two of it 
members as unlike as any two people may well be, having occasionally 
(one or the other) wit, generosity, sympathy, order, taste, or judgment 
in the way of virtues, and an equal variety of vices to counterbalance. 
In fact, this is in some measure a defence provided by nature for the 
class; for a Brummell at second-hand, the exact reflection of one who 
had existed before, would soon be driven out of society or into con- 
ventionalism. 

We do not, however, consider even Brummell an original man. 
His insolence and impertinence were borrowed from an antique 
model. But in his prototype, Beau Nash, these acquirements were 
rendered subservient to a purpose neither mean, useless, nor selfish. 
The invention of Brummell consisted in a different application of the 
same materials. Brummell’s highest achievement was to insult a 
prince—that of Nash to erect a wealthy and fashionable city upon the 
datum of a few mineral wells. 

We will not waste time by detailing Nash’s parentage and descent, 
considering such matters as utterly unimportant to the appreciation of 
a man’s career or character. One of the Beau's friends used to jest 
that Nash had no father, and “ Nullis ortus majoribus” was inscribed 
upon his monumental stone. Nash himself concealed his parent’s 
name. “Not,” as he said, with candour, “ because I am ashamed of 
him, but because he has reason to be ashamed of me.” 

His education appears to have been scarcely more advantageous to 
him than his ancestry. Although he had been a member of Oxford 
University, and subsequently of the Middle Temple in his youth, he 
did not in his middle age display, cither in his conversation or writing, 
the ordinary correctness to be expected from a gentleman. His wit, 
or that faculty which he delighted to dignify by that title, was of that 
low order which appears now to have become the especial preperty of 
stout men in second class railway carriages, and passes by the name 
of jocularity. But of this we shall have occasion to speak mere 
amply hereafter. 

The charms of his person were scarcely superior to those of his 
mind. He was a ‘proper’ man, neither ugly nor deformed, with a 
full red face, neither handsome nor intellectual. He had a loud coarse 
voice, and a rather unpleasant habit of laughing at his own jests, and 
was scarcely so choice in his epithets and expletives as a well-bred 
man of his time would have considered necessary in the presence of 
ladies. In short, the man Nash was sufficiently uninteresting and 
common-place both to eye and ear, his peculiarity as a beau consisting 
in an utter absence of affectation, and his chief recommendation being 
that he was palpably and obviously human, which is in itself no small 
thing. He possessed, moreover, a generous heart, a keen eye for detail, 
and an aptitude for educing from rude and barbarous elements order 
and civilisation. 

Such was the man who fled as a ruined gamester from a London 
career, which, a few years later, might almost have — to 
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Goldsmith his sketch of Beau Tibbs. His first admission to the Town 
Hall in Bath, which was then used as a ball-room, was about the year 
1705. A short time before, the fashionable assemblies of the city had 
been held upon the bowling-green of a tavern, while two wretched 
village musicians afforded the only available dance music of the time 
and place. 

At the period of Nash’s arrival, the change to the Town Hall had 
scarcely added much to the comfort or luxury of the visitors. The 
floors and panneled walls were stained, in lieu of paint, with a filthy 
compound of soot and beer, relieved here and there by splashes of the 
whitewash used to beautify the ceilings and chimney-pieces. A strong 
odour of tobacco pervaded the room, and was kept up by the long pipes 
of the booted country squires, who lounged carelessly about, staring at 
the women, uttering loud, coarse jests mingled with many an oath, or 
played stupid vulgar games of cards at the side tables. The London 
visitors, instead of improving these clowns, fell into their rude ways, 
possibly rather exaggerating them in the imitation, and importing only 
the newest slang and ruffianism of the age which produced the London 
Mohawks, whose delight was to surround belated citizens, and prick 
them ito wild dances of agony in the centre of a circle of rapier- 
points. The restraint which, in the metropolis, the society of women 
could scarcely fail to command, was here felt to be at an end, and few 
scrupled to avail themselves of the licence which formed the charac- 
teristic of the place. 

Outside, the vulgar ruffians of the street made the occupation of 
chairman a mere pretext for insolence and extortion. Whoever, from 
necessity or choice, walked homeward from the assembly, was fortunate 
if he escaped by being merely mobbed and abused. Nor were the 
insults of the chairmen confined only to pedestrians of their own 
sex. 

From even what it then was, Bath, however, dreaded a further 
decadence. <A physician of Tunbridge, irritated by some personal 
quarrel with certain of the citizens, had attacked the efficacy of its 
waters, in a pamphlet intended to ruin the sanatory reputation which 
yearly induced a few cripples and invalids to seek the benefit of its 
springs, and furnish baits for the gamblers and fortune-hunters who 
constituted the remainder of its migratory population. 

Nash saw the danger, and offered to avert it. As he dad evidently 
confidence in himself, he had the less difficulty in persuading others to 
rely upon him; and finding his offer of services to the city accepted, 
he set to work in good earnest to effect a general and thorough re- 
form. And, in the first place, he called music to his aid; and, by 
engaging a capital orchestra, he rendered the pump-room a fashionable 
resort by day—establishing, also, the system of subscription-balls, to 
furnish an elegant amusement by night. These balls commenced at 
seven and terminated at eleven; and Nash, who had quite sense 
enough to see that in a transition state, whether of politics or society, 
no laws are respected unless rigidly enforced, refused to allow a single 
dance after the last-mentioned hour, to gratify the wishes even of a 
princess. 
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In compliance with his suggestion, the authorities caused the streets 
and approaches of the city to be re-paved, regulated the chairmen, and 
at length, to meet the obvious exigencies of the visitors, erected the 
first assembly-room. Here Nash reigned supreme as “ Master of the 
Ceremonies,” and acquired, by universal consent, the title of “ King of 
Bath.” Here, too, he established a code of rules, which bear no small 
resemblance to those compiled by the Empress Catharine, on her first 
attempt at civilising Russian social life. 

In a rough honest way, our Beau accomplished reforms far more 
considerable than those of mere costume and ball-room etiquette. He 
was as severe upon scandal as upon the wearing of riding-boots at his 
assemblies, Although himself a gamester at a time when play was 
with both sexes an absorbing passion, he admitted it only as a necessary, 
and, to a loser, an expensive amusement. He frequently interposed 
to guard the unwary from ruin; he exposed to his utmost the devices 
of sharpers, and would volunteer to advise or even to play for a novice. 
At the same time he exerted himself to put down his special aver- 
sions—the riding-boot and apron nuisances; ridiculing the former in 
an epigram and a puppet show, and tearing the apron from the 
Duchess of Queensberry, who ventured to appear before him in one of 
those objectionable articles; thus, to some extent, practically con- 
tradicting Pope’s line— 


Since Queensberry to strip there’s no compelling. 


He also put a summary stop, within his jurisdiction, to the prevalent 
practice of duelling, by allowing no swords to be worn at Bath. It 
may be asked how he could compel obedience to his laws? The 
answer is, that all were so well convinced of the good intention and 
sound sense of his regulations, that to infringe them soon became a 
mark of ill-breeding, and rendered the culprit liable to expulsion from 
that society which had accepted them as prudent and politic. 

While Nash was thus arriving at the height of his power, wealth, 
and influence, his charities ever kept full pace with his fortunes. The 
anecdote of the man who sighed that that sum—meaning ten pounds 
which Nash had just won—would make him happy, and whom the 
Beau instantly presented with the amount, and a command to “go 
and be happy,” is well known. To be wretched and at Bath was to 
possess a recognised claim upon its king. If his own resources were 
insufficient, he would walk round his assembly-room, with his well- 
known white hat—the unique symbol of his royalty—in his hand, 
announce the exigencies of the applicant, and quickly collect from 
his wealthy patrons a sum beyond even the wishes of the unhappy 
suitor. With him benevolence was a higher duty than even justice, 
and a tale is told of a creditor who, unable to obtain from him a debt 
of twenty pounds, succeeded in securing the amount by the 
intervention of a common acquaintance with a fictitious story of 
distress. 

The fortunes and power of Nash appear to have culminated between 
the years 1730 and 1740. At this period he had succeeded in 
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rendering Bath the great centre of autumnal attraction, both to 
invalids and valetudinarians. The latter were drawn to the city by its 
renown as a fashionable resort, and the former were willing enough to 
believe in the efficacy of medicinal waters which promised them health 
in the midst of pleasure. Its distance from the metropolis, and con- 
sequent expensiveness of access thence, rendered its society just 
sufficiently select to facilitate mutual introductions without strict 
adherence to etiquette; and this point was not without its advantages, 
not only to fortune-hunters, but to the marrying classes generally. 
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And while we speak of its accessibility, it may convey an idea to the 
modern reader to tell him, that in 1730 a journey from London to 
Bath was as expensive, as tedious, and far more dangerous than that 
from London to Geneva in 1856. On the arrival of a family of any 
pretension to respectability, it was the custom to cause the Abbey 
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bells to ring a pealin welcome. This practice is thus alluded to in the 
““ New Bath Guide,” of 1766:— 


No city, dear mother, this city excels, 

For charming sweet sounds, both of fiddles and bells; 

I thought, like a fool, that they only would ring, 

For a wedding, or judge, or the birth of a king: 

But I found ’twas for me that the good-natured people, 

Rung so hard that I thought they would pull down the steeple. 
So I took out my purse, as I hate to be shabby, 

And paid all the men when they came from the abbey ; 

Yet some think it strange they should make such a riot, 

In a place where sick folk would be glad to be quiet. 


Under Nash’s direction a complete daily round of amusements, 
commencing with bathing and concert breakfasts, and terminating with 
balls and cards, was established, so that the visitor never had occasion to 
resort to the frequently unsatisfactory task of endeavouring to cater for 
his own entertainment, or to seek his own company. The expense of all 
these, down even to the use of paper, pens, and ink, was provided by 
fixed subscription. And, perhaps, one of the most popular sights was 
the King of Bath himself “in a carriage drawn by six greys with out- 
riders, footmen, and French horns.” In this style Nash delighted to 
display himself, receiving homage alike from rich and poor, and wear- 
ing, as a distinguishing mark of his individuality, his world-renowned 
white hat in which he is represented in his portrait, still an object of 
curiosity in the city which his talents raised to magnificence. 

For resources, King Nash had, beyond certain perquisites as Master 
of the Ceremonies, nothing to depend upon but his experience in play. 
But the vice of gaming had now so greatly increased since its first 
general introduction into English social life, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, that it had become a national evil. IJusbands gambled 
away their fortunes, wives beggared their husbands, and whole fami- 
lies were frequently reduced, by its means, to sudden and irreparable 
ruin. Accordingly, the Legislature interfered, and by rendering the 
principal known games illegal, and amending the practically inopera- 
tive statute of Anne, afforded a check to the practice. It is curious, 
however, to observe, that the royal palace was specially exempted from 
the operation of the act which rendered gaming a criminal offence in 
every other part of the kingdom, In evasion of the law, numerous new 
games of chance were at once invented, among them that of the 
E. O. tables. In one of these, Nash, to support his state, readily 
accepted a share, and thus became associated with a gang of swindlers, 
who soon left him helplessly injured both in cash and reputation. To 
crown all, a still more sweeping act was shortly afterwards passed, 
which annihilated all Nash’s hopes of future subsistence by play. 

At the time of the last-mentioned enactment, Nash, although still 
mentally and physically vigorous, was in his seventieth year. But men 
in the decline of life frequently seem to grow old, not so much day by 
day and hour by hour, as by a rapid advent of senility consequent 
upon circumstances, as disappointment, affliction, or disease. And 
thus it was with Nash, who, deprived of his chief means of subsistence, 
sank rapidly into garrulous egotism. He had always had a great 
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ambition to be reputed a wit, and now his eternal anecdotes of his own 
sayings and doings became insufferably tedious. There was, therefore, 
little difficulty, even after his death, in forming a collection of his jests. 
And all our readers who desire to know more of Nash as a wit, than 
the specimens we are about to produce, are respectfully referred to the 
work entitled, ‘“‘The Jests of Beau Nash, late Master of the Ceremonies 
at Bath, consisting of a Variety of Humorous Sallies of Wit, Smart 
Repartees, and Bons Mots, which passed between Him and Personages 
of the First Distinction and the most Celebrated for true Wit and 
Humour. Dedicated to the Earl of Chesterfield, 1762.” 

If we quote one or two of these, we can promise the reader of the 
erudite compilation above named, that he will find no better therein, 
and that the work will by no means repay perusal. We cannot afford 
space for a string of mere miserable puns such as that of the young 
Temple Beau, whose father was informed by Nash that the hopeful 
youth studied no Jaw but Rane-lagh, because such Sallies of Wit can 
only waste the time and depress the spirits of the reader. But we may 
mention that upon Nash pressing for a subscription after having been 
twice refused, he reminded the nobleman whom he addressed, that “ two 
negatives are equal to an affirmative. Which Repartee so pleased the 
Nobleman that he gave him a handsome Subscription.” And we men- 
tion this, because as the same Repartee is usually made five thousand 
times annually in London alone, we think the name of the inventor 
ought to be made known. Of a higher class, however, is the reply to 
the smart young man, who in Nash’s old age taunted him with being 
both butt and fool. ‘‘No, Sir,” said Nash, “I am a butt it is true ; but 
you are—” ‘Am what, Sir?” “You are to supply the deficiency.” 

Less clever but more ludicrous was his reply to Doctor Cheney, who, 
calling to attend him in sickness, was surprised to find the patient of 
the previous day up and well. Said the Doctor, “‘ Pray have you fol- 
lowed my prescription ?” ‘ Followed your prescription? No!” ex- 
claimed Nash. ‘Egad, if I had I should have broke my neck, for I 
flung it out of the two pair of stairs window.” The Doctor once re- 
marked, upon Nash’s habit of going to bed immediately after supper, 
that he behaved like other brutes, and lay down as soon as he had 
satisfied his appetite. ‘ Very true,” replied Nash, “ and this prescrip- 
tion I had from a neighbour’s cow, who is a better physician than you, 
and a superior judge of plants, notwithstanding all your works on 
vegetable diet.” Of such a class was the wit of Beau Nash, whose 
jokes good and bad we have quoted not as jokes, but simply to 
strengthen the reader’s conception of the man. 

To the close of his life, though now tottering with age, the poor 
Beau continued to haunt the scenes of his former triumphs, and vainly 
strove to flutter as of old. Serious people, of the class which judges 
the tree not by its fruit, but by the direction in which it falls, and 
who with the most benevolent intentions, fancied that the whole tastes 
and pursuits of a long lifetime could be changed when only the merest 
span remained, worried his last days with anonymous communications 
of a piously comminatory character. Others, more worldly-minded, 
struggled while he was yet alive for his post of Master of the Cere 
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monies. One such letter from Quin, the actor, to one of Nash’s 
patrons, concludes thus: “This man, by his pride and extravagancies 
has outlived his reasein, it would be happy for thiss city that he was 
ded, and is now only fitt to read Shirlock upon death, by which he 
may seave his soul and gain more than all the proffits he can make 
by his white hatt, suppose it was to be died red. The favr. I have now 
to request by what I now have wrote yo, is that your Lordship will 
be so kind as to speke to Mr. Pitt for to recommend me to the 
corperation of this city to suecede this old sinner as Master of the 
Cerremonies, and yo will much oblige.” 

Could the writer but have restrained his impatience for four months 
longer, this elegant epistolary composition need never have been penned. 
At the the time of its date, “Old Beaux Knash,” as Quin therein 
entitled him, was in his eighty-eighth year 

Man’s mere husk and shell, however, often lives on to form a 
melancholy anti-climax to his history, when all that combined to 
render him strong, respected, or beloved, has fled for ever. Those 
whom the gods love die young, and the affliction of longevity is only 
the more sad for being unfelt by its victims, and appreciable only by 
those whom duty, gratitude, or affection may lead to cherish the 
waning existence. Thus we know that for many, many long years a 
querulous, absurd, and tedious wreck of a man, without a single re- 
source to fall back upon out of the society which now gibed and 
mocked at him as he clung to it, wandered amid the fashion and 
frivolity of Bath, unconsciously exhibiting the bitter retribution 
exacted for the sacrifice of a human life-time at the shrine of pleasure. 
And unphilosophical people who never conceived that a man may 
die while the lower intellectual faculties yet remain alive, called this 
pitiable relic Beau Nash. 

At length it died shgsheally. And, now, all found it a much 
easier and pleasanter matter to honour the memory of the dead than 
it had been to tolerate and support the half-living. So, upon the 7th 
of February, 1761, a long and sad procession issued from the door of 
Nash’s former residence. Children singing Hymns preceded a coffin 
supported by six aldermen of Bath, and accompanied by clergymen 
and the city bands. The Masters of the Assembly-rooms occupied 
the position of chief mourners. The last of the train, and that por- 
tion of it which most affected the hearts of the spectators, were poor 
patients from the hospital which the inmate of the coffin had founded 
in his days of pride and power, and who now sorrowfully followed 
him to his last resting-place, truer and more touching memorials than 
laboured epitaph or ‘sculptured stone of his energy, talent, and Chris- 
tian charity. Meanwhile, at solemn intervals, the muffled bells of the 
abbey proclaimed, in deep and mournful tones, that the King of Bath 
had received the Last Visiror. 
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SOLITUDE. 


By Lewis CARROLL, 


I rove the stillness of the wood, 
- I love the music of the rill, 
detar-~ SS J love to couch in pensive mood 
Upon some silent hill. 


Far off, beneath yon arching trees, 
The silver-crested ripples pass, 
And, like a mimic brook, the breeze 

Whispers among the grass. 
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Or 


Here from the world I win release ; 
Nor scorn of men, nor footstep rude, 
Breaks in to mar the holy peace 
Of this great solitude. 


Kind nature to the aching heart 
Brings sympathies of large relief: 
Full gladly would she bear her part 
In our dull load of grief. 


So may the silent tears we weep 
Lull the vexed spirit into rest, 
As infants sob themselves to sleep 

Upon a mother’s breast. 


But when the bitter hour is gone, 
And the keen throbbing pangs are still, 
Oh, sweetest then to couch alone 
Upon some silent hill! 


To live in joys that once have been, 
To put the cold world out of sight ; 
And deck life’s drear and barren scene 
With hues of rainbow light. 


For what to man the gift of breath, 
If sorrow be his lot below, 
If all the day that ends in death 
Be dark with clouds of woe ? 


Shall the poor transport of an hour 
Repay long years of sore distress ? 
The fragrance of a lonely flower 
Make glad the wilderness ? 


Ye golden hours of life’s young spring, 
Of innocence, of love and truth! 
Bright beyond all imagining, 
Thou fairy dream of youth! 


Td give all wealth that toil hath piled, 
The bitter fruit of life’s decay, 
To be once more a little child 
For one short sunny day. 











TRAVELLING IMPRESSIONS. 
GRANVILLE AND THE GRANVILLAISES. 


By H. SutmertanpD EpWARDs. 


GRANVILLE is in itself neither very important nor very attractive. It is 
merely a fishing town, and by no means a pretty fishing town. It is, 
however, interesting on account of its female population and its 
oysters, both of which are undeniably beautiful. Some persons main- 
tain that the merits of the oysters are due to the attention bestowed upon 
them by the Granvillaises, and others assert at the same time that the 
beauty of the Granvillaises is entirely attributable to the oysters. 
However this may be, it is certain that the indigenous female popula- 
tion of Granville—all the Granvillaises, in fact, who wear caps—have 
not only more physical beauty, but are also infinitely more graceful 
(which almost implies a certain amount of moral beauty) than the 
women of any other part of Normandy or Brittany. They constitute 
a type to which no parallel can be found elsewhere. They are not 
only better formed and more healthy in appearance than other French- 
women, but their complexions are transparent, and their fine silky hair 
is of a soft chestnut colour, like the underpart of a linnet’s wing, and 
really full of colour, which is not often the case with the hair of the 
French blonde. The Granvillaise should rather, however, be classed 
with the chdtaines than with the blondes, a fact which can be established, 
if any one should venture to doubt the assertion, by the dazzling white- 
ness of their complexions, which is an unfailing characteristic of the 
genus, and which has been compared by some unthinking persons to 
milk, while others, with almost equal recklessness, have likened it to 
alabaster. In thoroughbred specimens of the race in question, which 
are only to be seen in large numbers at Granville, the colour of the 
complexion (to adopt an Algebraic formula) is to that of the hair as the 
colour of the kernel of the chestnut, hazelnut, or filbert is, in either case, 
to that of the shell. The filbert-coloured hair is accompanied by a 
complexion, the basis of which is the fine brilliant white of the filbert 
kernel. The darker husk of the chestnut brings with it the duller 
white of the fruit within. I need not speak of such obligati accessories 
as azure veins in the temples, nor add that as the blood of the Gran- 
villaises circulates, the whiteness of their complexions is relieved by a 
slight rose-coloured tint, but I may state that the tint is so delicate as 
to resemble that hue which makes fitful appearances in the interior of 
some shells, and on the surface of certain kinds of mother-of-pearl. 

In a book written by Alexander Dumas fils (which unfortunately ap- 
peared after the publication of the “‘ Snob Papers”), a lady—a “ grande 
dame”—is seriously complimented on her inability to walk; this inability 
being looked upon by the author-snob as a gratifying proof of her 
always, having made her promenades in a carriage. If persons who 
have been accustomed all their lives to ride are unable to walk (in 
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which case what’ infamous walkers omnibus-conductors must be!) we 
should infer that the Granvillaise makes a point of never travelling a single 
step in any description of vehicle, for she walks most poetically. Not 
that she “ incedit regina” (which, as far as we can judge from histrionic 
representations, consists in stretching out one foot slowly, and then 
bringing up the other close to it with a jerk), but that there is a 
unity in the movement of her whole body when she is walking. In- 
stead of merely walking with her legs, and treating these graceful 
supports as if they were nothing better than an ambulatory apparatus 
—in the style of postmen, and some of our fellow-countrywomen from the 
North—she moves onward with her entire being, and proceeds to her 
destination as if she was being attracted to it by some gentle current of 
magnetism, not as if her legs were being pulled towards it by machi- 
nery. I suppose the hand of the Granvillaise, even if originally 
sculptured after the Pradier model, would necessarily be more or less 
like other hands which have not had the advantage of being protected 
by gloves; but her wrists appear to have been formed for bracelets, 
and, of course, her ankles—as every amateur will know—have been 
made to match. Many of our readers have already imagined that she 
has eyes like the fawn; indeed, who now is not sufficiently a Cuvier to 
be able to reconstruct an entire female face and figure when only two 
or three details have been given to him ? 

Before taking leave of the Granvillaises for ever—at all events in 
print—let me mention how I first was made aware of the prodigality 
with which the divine gift of beauty had been bestowed uponthem. I 
was sitting at breakfast at the table d@hdte with a gentleman from 
Brittany on my right, and another from Normandy on my left. Neither 
of them had ever visited Granville until that day. The Norman com- 
menced by saying that in walking about the town he had met a most 
beautiful girl, whom, from his description, I thought I recognised as 
having seen myself. The Breton also wished to identify her with an 
angel of loveliness wh6 had crossed his path ; but, on comparing notes, 
we discovered either that the young lady must be ubiquitous, or that 
Granville must possess three pretty girls capable of moving the hearts 
of three persons not easily moved. Our astonishment attracted the 
attention of a native who was sitting opposite, and who informed us, 
smilingly, that we should meet three more pretty girls as soon as we 
met another trio of Granvillaise, or four, if we happened to stumble on 
a quartet; that in short, all the Granvillaises were pretty; that in 
Granville beauty was the invariable accompaniment of youth, and that 
a Granvillaise of eighteen was about as likely to be plain as a virtuous 
person is to meet with success in the world. For an instant I doubted 
that man’s word. He will perhaps be pleased to hear that I have 
never forgiven myself for doing so. 

Where do these Granvillaises come from, differing as they do, not 
only in costume, but in organisation, from the whole of Normandy and 
Brittany ? Why did not Heinrich Heine tell us something about them 
when he was at Granville—apparently blind? Why did he not pre- 
serve them for posterity in one of his charming poems, instead of 
writing political articles about Cherbourg and national defences for the 
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Allgemeine Zeitung? Is there any truth in the legend about a band 
of Spanish colonists having landed at Granville and intermarried with 
the original inhabitants ? Any theory by which an English origin could 
be assigned to them would probably be false; but it would certainly 
be flattering. 

There is certainly something Andalusian about the beauty of the 
women ; and the disgusting jealousy of their husbands and lovers is 
Spanish intheextreme. When the “ Prince President” visited Granville 
there was howling, tosay nothing of cursing and swearing, throughout the 
length and breadth of the town for some hours after the deputation of 
Granvillaises waited upon him; for it appeared that Louis Napoleon 
had paid a great deal more attention to the twelve young Venuses who 
had risen from the sea, and gone into the town to present him with 
flowers, than to the stupid old mayor who greeted him with a common- 
place address. In order to tranquillise the town, the mayor was 
obliged to announce a ball for the evening, to which the piscatorial 
classes alone were admitted ; and here the poor Granvillaises had to do 
penance by associating with men of their own rank, who can no more 
appreciate them than they can appreciate Victor Hugo’s poems, Verdi's 
operas, or Delacroix’s paintings. 

We all know the Norman cap which rises like a tower, and the 
other Norman cap which suggests the body of a wasp with the wings 
of a butterfly. The Breton cap, which resembles the comb of a 
gigantic cock, or the helmet of 2 diminutive dragoon, springing out of 
a three-cornered box of stiffly-starched calico, and the nondescript 
cotffure of St. Malo, are equally familiar to every one who has travelled 
in Normandy and Brittany, or who has looked over the pages of 
La Normandie Pittoresque, or La Bretagne Illustrée. But the graceful 
cap of the Granvillaises has nothing in common with these, which have 
all something in common with each other. Ifa white oblong shell, 
with all the angles of the oblong “rounded off” pretty freely, could 
be found, and if this shell were bisected obliquely from the two 
corners at the top to the two corners-at the bottom, then each of the 
halves would present something like the appearance of one of the 
Granville caps. In order to complete the resemblance, the ends of the 
semi-shells should be carved in imitation of the folds produced by the 
arrangement of the cotffure at the back of the head, and the unplastic 
nature of the material would then be almost the only point in which 
they would be unlike the cap. 

Since I have now fairly entered upon the question of modes at Gran- 
ville, I may as well state that the cap fits closely to the top and back of 
the head, and that the sides terminate in a line from the summit of the 
forehead to the top of the ear—the direction, in fact, usually given to 
Norma’s bandeaux. Altogether, the cap of the Granvillaise appears an 
extension of the idea presented by the Marie Stuart head-dress. ‘To 
finish with the cap, it must be stated that it is not only artistic in its 
form, but that there is an art in folding it and arranging it on the 
head, which is not known at a hundred yards’ distance from Granville, 
and the secret of which is preserved with all the jealousy which the 
architects of the middle ages showed in respect to the mysteries of 
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their churches. Let us hope that, unlike the architects, the Gran- 
villaises will not suffer their secret to be lost to posterity. 

The most interesting things in Granville—after the Granvillaises—are 
certainly the oysters. Many old and incurable gourmands go so far as 
to assign the preference to the shell-fish, although to entertain such 
extreme opinions it must be necessary to possess an enormous appetite 
and very little sentiment. It appears that Cancale, in the neighbour- 
hood of Granville, does net possess the celebrated oysters which bear 
its name—that the huitres de Cancale no more came from Cancale than 
Neufchatel cheese came from Neufchatel, or Savoy cakes from Savoy. 
The oysters which are so much sought after, and so seldom found in 
Paris, and which have given celebrity to the restaurants of the Rue 
Montorguceil, are, in fact, the oysters of Granville; and the Rocher de 
Cancale, with which all veteran Parisians, who have been in the habit 
of dining, are agreeably acquainted, and the name of which will be 
sent down to posterity by means of Balzare’s Scenes de la vie Parisienne, 
ought really to have been called the “ Rocher de Granville.” Cancale, 
however, laughs at these assertions of Granville, and declares that the 
Cancale oysters are the only genuine ones, and that all others, and 
particularly those of Granville, are fraudulent imitations. How this 
quarrel between the two places will end, it is impossible to say, but, 
for the present, “‘ war to the oyster-knife” has been declared between 
them. 

If the Jersey fishermen can be taken as any authority with regard 
to the relative merits of Cancale and Granville, it must be admitted 
that they show a marked preference for the oyster-beds of Granville, as 
the Government steamers for the protection of the French fisheries can 
testify. A couple of avisos appear to be employed entirely in guarding 
the limit which separates the marine property (I mean the ocean) ot 
England from that of France. The inhabitants of Granville complain, 
with or without reason, that some Jerseyites regarding Proudhon’s 
abstract proposition, “ La proprieté c'est le vol,” as a principle of con- 
duct, and making it their only rule of action, seek their property upon 
the oyster-beds of France. The gardes de péche are therefore obliged 
to teach them that if, in some instances, property has been obtained by 
means of theft, in their particular cases the fact of their having stolen 
the property which they possess, cannot be considered as a sufficient 
plea for their retaining it. The punishment inflicted on English fisher- 
men fgund trespassing on the oyster-beds of Granville, consists in a 
small fine, and sometimes imprisonment for a few days. But while 
proceedings are being taken against the offenders, their boats have to 
remain at Granville, so that they are frequently detained there upwards 
of three weeks, during which time their fish grows somewhat staler 
than is desirable for the Jersey market. The punishment, therefore, 
although it at first appears slight, is in reality a very severe one. As 
the steamers cannot proceed from Granville to the little island which 
contains the cyster-beds without their approach being observed, they 
frequently station themselves behind the rocks at night, in order to be 
certain of securing the trespassers who now and then make their 
appearance without being at all aware of their proximity to danger. 
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The ouly entertainment which I could discover at Granville (putting 
the oysters and the Granvillaises out of the question) was that of walk- 
ing up one side of a cliff, on which the inhabitants dry fish, and then 
walking down the other, on which they dry clothes. Those who take 
a particular interest in laundry operations, can walk through the rows 
of linen which cover fifty or sixty square yards on the cliff, and satisfy 
themselves as to the progress which is being made with their shirts, 
just as a glutton might enter a kitchen to ascertain at what time his 
dinner would be ready. A Paul Pry might satisfy himself at Granville 
as to the exact number of false collars worn by each of his friends, but 
for those who take no delight in such calculations, the amusement of 
“ going to the cliff to see the clothes dried” loses all its piquancy and 
half its interest. 

Nor has the fish-drying process much charm for the general 
observer. In the first place, the saline flavour of the very air, for some 
scores of yards round the scene of operations, is far from agreeable. 
At a distance one is amused by the appearance of the fish arranged 
against the side of the cliff, where they look like so many bats nailed 
against a wall, but this feeling soon gives way to one of astonishment, 
and the spectator vainly asks himself what can become of all the dried 
fish there drying before him? He sees enough for the breakfasts of 
all Scotland, but as Granville does not supply Scotland with its had- 
docks, it is probable that the fish in question is devoured in France 
—where, at the same time, dried fish, luckily for the traveller in the 
country, never makes its appearance on the table. 

Let fis not undervalue the two great attractions of the place to which 
sufficient attention has, we hope, been called, but let it at the same 
time be understood that Granville is simply a large oyster-shop with a 
very pretty girl at the counter. 


LONDON SOCIETY. 
No. 1.—AMUSING PEOPLE. 
By Epmunp H. Yates. 


Wuen young Fitzhawhaw was appointed to our office, the Draft and 
Docket, the discrimination of the Chief Clerk placed him in my room, 
and he was called upon to assist me in those manifold duties, which I 
discharge in such a masterly manner for the good of the public service. 
Rumours of Fitzhawhaw’s appointment had preceded him, and we 
were anticipating his arrival with something like anxiety, for Kensington 
Gore, our great authority on all matters of fashionable life, had in- 
formed us that the Fitzhawhaws were a very old family, and that the 
scion in question was no “ endof a Count.” When he didarrive, I found 
him to be a round-faced puny man, with a vacuous inane countenance, 
little eyes, large whiskers, and an irreproachable toilette. His con- 
versation was not excruciatingly interesting; he talked about balls 
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horses, and ladies, the parks, the Broughams, and the clubs ; he drawled, 
as is proper for a “ Count;” he had a long coat and a thin umbrella, 
natty boots and gloves, and a decidedly empty head. He was good 
enough to patronise me at once, and told me that he had once seen 
me at the Smollett Club, where he’d been taken one night by Charley 
Barlow, of the Coldstreams, and where he’d seen a most extraordinary 
“sat of fallows who wote for the papahs, and that sort o’thing.”” He 
whistled in a lively manner for an hour and a half, had his lunch, and 
passed the remainder of the day up to four o’clock in making sketches 
—I am led to suspect caricatures of myself—on the blotting paper. The 
next day he lounged into the different rooms, and on his return informed 
me that with the exception of Gore, none of the “ fallows he’d seen were 
in sassaiety.” That random observation of Fitzhawhaw’s had a much 
greater effect than he could have contemplated. He might have 
imagined that it would have made me envious, and instilled into my 
breast a burning desire that I also should be in the gay vortex, but it 
simply set me thinking in how many different ways the word was 
understood, and I have jotted down the notions that occurred to me. 
Be not alarmed, O reader, thinking that I am about feebly, and at a 
distance, to imitate Mr. Henry Mayhew in those wonderful revelations 
and descriptions in which he has no equal. Fancy not that I am going 
to penetrate the mysteries of the downy birds, fly coves, gonophs, 
magsmen, dummy-hunters, and cly-fakers, about whom Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth discourses so learnedly. Believe not that I can take you 
into those polite circles the conversation of which, as reported by 
Mrs. Gore, is held in bad French and worse English, nor into those dens 
of infamy described by Mr. Mysteries-of-London Reynolds, where 
throat-cutting and body-snatching are the principal employment of 
the inhabitants. I shall only endeavour to sketch a few characters 
moving in that middle class of society, of which alone I have had op- 
portunities of study, and of which alone I am or care to be a member. 
And first of the “amusing people.” As our forefathers had their 
mummers and minstrels, their “ joculators, japers, and janglers of 
jests "—persons who contributed to while away the dulness of the day, 
so shall we find similar professors among our modern society; not, 
indeed, people hired with money, but who are asked out solely on 
account of their amusing qualities, and are rewarded by a good dinner 
and a pleasant evening passed among those select circles whose natural 
stupidity prevents their entertaining themselves and each other. Gifted 
with some peculiar talent, a faculty for singing, imitation, impromptu 
verse making, &c., the “amusing person” is welcome wherever he 
goes; he is perpetually invited to all sorts of places, from heavy dinner 
parties in Russell-square and elegant balls in Tyburnia to uproarious 
suppers in Lincoln’s-inn, or the festive meetings of the ‘“ Flybynights,” 
a social club held at a tavern in Drury-lane. In one and all he is 
equally at home, equally happy, equally noisy, equally pleased, always 
providing that he is alone in his glory. To him, a rival is destruction ; 
you may talk while he is arguing, you may laugh while he is singing, 
you may forestall his best joke, or, what is worse, pretend not to have 
heard it, and beg for its repetition. You may do all these things, I 
M 
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say, and after a time he will forgive you. But, if you introduce into 
the company in which he has long reigned a person who is at all in his 
line, who sings, mimics, jokes—in a word, goes in for amusement, you 
are his enemy for life. There are no people in this world so jealous of 
their position as the amusers; they cling to their little thrones with 
all the tenacity of which they are capable; they are dreadfully alarmed 
when they hear of any “rising talent,” and, were it possible, would, 
Herod-like, order a massacre of all the “amusing” innocents every 
third year or so. After having lived for a length of time on the popular 
applause, they never perceive that they are falling behind the age, 
becoming old and worn out; that their stories of Brummell, Sheridan, 
and Curran—of the wild Prince and Poyns are now ridiculed, and 
void of interest, and that the best bon-mot ever uttered within the walls 
of Carlton or Holland Houses will not be received with half the delight 
occasioned by Jack Fishfagge’s eccentric story, or Tom Horseman’s 
last imitation. They are like the Lord Leicester, spoken of by Horace 
Walpole, who, after a few years’ retirement in the country, returned to 
town, and recommencing his old trade of humourist, at which he had 
formerly been celebrated, found himself pooh-poohed and ridiculed as 
a driveller. An old man occupied in narrating worn-out jokes and 
indulging in buffoonery is a ghastly sight, as bad a spectacle as an aged 
clown or a venerable danseuse: let them leave to the young the tumbling 
and posture-making, moral as well as physical, and let them content 
themselves with being cheerful lookers on. 

The amusing persons may be divided into three classes—the wits, or 
diners-out, the agreeable rattles, and the funny men. The age for the 
first class is even now nearly gone by. Where are the successors of 
those men who twenty years ago used to set the table in a roar ? 
whose lives were ever passed in administering jocularity to this Duke, 
and in manufacturing fun for that Earl; in hard drinking, and night 
debauchery with Marquises; and in writing squibs for this Viscount, to 
the especial annoyance of that Baron? Where are the “ Conversation” 
men who derived their names from the brilliancy of the repartee, the 
wits, the punsters, the improvisatores, the table talkers of the first half 
of the century? Gone, all gone! There are none to supply their 
place! Of professed wits and diners-out, I know but two who occupy 
high rank in their calling in these degenerate times, but both of these 
certainly are first-rate; the one sharp, bitter, and unsparivg in his 
satire, the other broad, genial, and jolly in the overflowings of his 
Hibernian good nature. I do not know that we have experienced any 
great loss in the diners-out. I am old enough to recollect the great 
Wagg, and I can now recall his good-looking, though occasionally 
strained and anxious face, his strivings after point and effect, his servility 
to his superiors in wealth and station, his rudeness and sarcasm to 
those whom he considered below him. I can recollect the anxiety 
with which he was expected at the dinner-party, and the delight with 
which it was declared that he was “in great force to night ;” I remember 
the peals of laughter which followed each of his “ good things;” I 
recollect how the whole company hung upon his lips, those lips over 
which glasses of mixed champagne and brandy had passed to put him 
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in proper trim for the evening; I recollect him in the drawing-room 
after dinner, and can now hear his wonderful songs, improvised on every 
person present—can see him rushing from the piano to dance a 
descriptive ballet, introduced into an account of an impromptu play, and 
flying back to the instrument to play the accompaniment to a jovial 
chorus of peasants, with which the act was supposed to conclude. As 
a child, how I envied this man; how I fancied him the happiest of 
mortals—-nay, something more than mortal; and, in choosing my future 
lot, how I only hesitated between being the great Wagg or the glorious 
clown in the pantomime. I have learned better since then; it has 
been my lot to form the acquaintance of clowns in private life, and to 
discover that when the curtain drops, the buffoon generally becomes 
a moody, sallow, irritable man, retiring to the Cave of Harmony 
instead of the Grotto of Delight; and sleeping on a truckle-bed in an 
attic in Vinegar-yard, instead of standing on his head perpetually in 
the Realms of Happiness. 

Since then, too, have I learnt that after Wagg left the society, of 
which he had been the delight and ornament, instead of going to bed 
and resting his wearied brain and tongue and hand, he was compelled 
to sit up the remainder of the night, spinning jokes and elaborating 
stories for the publishers, his employers; that all his fun was forced 
and studied, that his domestic affairs were in the most wretched state, 
and his pecuniary fortunes at the lowest ebb, and that he had to wind 
himself up with the strongest drams before he could come forth to do 
his nightly tumbling. In nine cases out of ten the wits were a misera- 
ble class; fawning on the aristocracy, pandering to their worst vices, 
patronised while their amusing powers lasted, and shaken off as soon 
as they began to fail. I look back upon these miserable jesters of the 
past generation, and I rejoice when I hear that the first novelist of this 
present day, whose name is a household word throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, is as respected for his private worth as he 
is admired for his public talent; and that he has the courage and good 
sense to prefer friendship to patronage, and congenial spirits to aris- 
tocratic connexions. 

Of the “agreeable rattle,” there are hundreds of specimens to be 
found in London society. Alfred Chenery is an example to be quoted. 
He is six-and-twenty, slight and tolerably good looking, with fair hair, 
no whiskers, and very white teeth. He is supposed to be a barrister, 
and I have seen “4th Pair, Mr. Alfred Chenery,” painted on a door 
in Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn ; but, as he is at every Horticultural 
Botanical and Zoological féte, every ship-launch, fancy fair, and race- 
meeting, at a picnic three days a week in summer, and at balls 
every night during the season, it may be fairly inferred that he has 
not much time for either practice or study. His acquaintance with the 
parvenu portion of the middle classes, the rich bankers, solicitors, cotton- 
spinners, and what-not, the people with the double-barrelled names, 
who, since the railway mania, have assumed such a position in society, 
and who have arrogated to themselves the possession of that district 
known as Tyburnia, is something wonderful. He goes to Mrs. Rumble 
Fudge’s Wednesdays, and Lady Popham Weasel’s Fridays ; to — Sebas- 
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tiano Smith’s matinee musicale, and to Mrs. De'Courcy Jones's, the dansante. 
He is welcome everywhere from his excessive politeness and constant 
attention. I have seen him after supper at old Ben Brigstocke’s—for that 
is his real name, and by that we used to call him ten years ago, though 
the family cards now bear the arms and title of Brigstocke-Evelyn—I 
have seen him, I say, when all the other men have slunk out of the 
supper-room, and hurried up-stairs to the waltzes and houris there 
awaiting them, listening patiently to old Ben’s fictions about his 
ancestry, and pretending to be interested in the ramifications of that 
apocryphal family tree, which cost Ben such a sum at the Herald’s 
College. With ladies of all ages he is an enormous favourite, waltzing 
with the young ones, and retailing to them the smallest of small talk 
in the mildest of voices, holding their bouquets and fans, and occasion- 
ally even carrying little messages to more favoured cavaliers, without 
the slightest jealousy or ill-will. Old ladies like him, because he is so 
quiet and gentlemanlike, so courtly, never smells of smoke or uses slang 
words, or sticks out his arms in dancing, or tears about the room in 
that rude improper way so general with young men now-a-days, my 
dear. He plays the flute, tootling a feeble second in a duet, and once 
attempted to learn the cornet, but the doctor said it was bad for his 
lungs, so he relinquished the idea. | Under the influence of great 
excitement I have heard him attempt a John Parry scena, or a French 
chanson of Lafonts; but this is only on extraordinary occasions. He is 
great at charades, can extemporise costumes out of anything, 
can make himself a Turk with a dressing-gown, and a shawl 
twisted round his head for a turban; and once I saw him manufac- 
ture himself into a Crusader, by putting a culinary tin pot on his 
head, taking a spit in his hand for a lance, and pinning a large 
black paper cross on to his white waistcoat. He is skilled in dances— 
especially those fandango performances which are the delight of 
prancing elderly young ladies—for he knows the Tempéte, the Varso- 
viana, and is acquainted with the mystic evolutions of the Lancers. 
At a dinner-party he is invaluable, for he can carve cleverly, and talks 
loudly between the courses, when there is any hitch in the domestic 
arrangements. He usually wears a flower in his button-hole; and 
walks to evening parties in clogs, which he takes off in the hall and 
leaves under a chair; but, if he rides to the scene of festivity in a 
cab, he carries his hat between his knees for fear he should rumple his 
hair. He is susceptible to colds ; which he cures by ancient remedies 
—such as treacle-posset, and application of tallow to the nose. He is 
believed, also, to wear a hare-skin next his chest, and cork soles to 
his boots. He is never hot or flurried, or, so to speak, out of curl. 
In all probability he will never marry, but, when his “ agreeable rattle” 
days are over, will sink into a garrulous, anecdote-relating, small-talk 
repeating, clear, wholesome old gentleman. He plays whist, and 
revokes not, knows “what led” and what is “out;” he plays 
round games, and “goes partners” with young ladies, is well 
up in vingt-et-un, laughs and makes an appropriate tepid joke when 
he gets “matrimony” at Pope Joan. He is acquainted with the lan- 
guage of flowers; and can quote the stereotyped bits of Byron, Moore, 
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and Tennyson; he can brew punch, and mix salad, and cut an orange 
into rings and sets of teeth, and even make it resemble an individual 
with a weak stomach on board a steamboat. He can propose a toast, 
and ring the changes on the words “fowl,” “tongue,” and “trifle,” 
at supper, with wonderful quickness. He is kind to children, atten- 
tive to ladies, polite to all, inoffensive, harmless, and thoroughly happy 
in the sense of his own talent. 

Do I know the “funny-man?” DolInot? Jack Bagot is the best 
specimen of the class with whom I am acquainted, and is just now in 
the prime of funnyman-hood. He is six-and-twenty, stout built, and 
with a jolly laughing face. He lives in chambers in Gray’s-inn; and 
besides the regular painted inscription of his name on the door-posts, 
there are little finger-posts chalked on the walls at every landing, with 
facetious inscriptions, “‘To Bagot’s,” “To the Halls of Bagot, ‘Jl est 
defendu de circuler sur Tescalier de Bagot,” &c., &c. When you arrive 
at the outer door you find it painted in gay and variegated colours, and 
a head has been drawn round the letter-box, the aperture of which 
forms the mouth. The noise caused by the frequenters of Jack Bagot’s 
Sunday breakfast parties and late suppers has been so great as to call 
for the interference of the Benchers. You meet everybody at these 
réunions, a guardsman or two, young men on the press, comic actors, 
fast barristers, and occasionally a stockbroker, who, though the acknow- 
ledged wit of Mark-lane, appears sadly out of place in this assemblage. 
To take a walk with Jack Bagot requires a certain amount of 
presence of mind. He stops strange old gentlemen in their 
perambulations! and shaking them warmly by the hand, inquires 
after their families, and when they mutter that “he has the 
advantage of them,” replies that “he means to keep it,” and hurries off; 
he walks under old ladies’ umbrellas, and makes serio-comic bows; he 
drives the sentries at the British Museum into a state of frenzy, standing 
on the opposite side of the way, and drilling them with his walking 
stick, shouting “ shoulder humps,” and “ carry humps,” and concluding 
with a prolonged bellow, supposed to be the word “march.” He will 
stand at the corner of the Regent Circus, or any other crowded 
thoroughfare, pretending to be absorbed in listening to a friend’s con- 
versation, but all the time gazing vacantly about, and fidgetting with 
his stick or umbrella, until he has stopped two or three omnibuses 
and as many cabs, the drivers of which all imagine he has hailed them. 
He will walk gravely into a banker's, or a bookseller’s, and ask the first 
person behind the counter if they sell toothpowder ; he will ring the 
area bell of every house in a long street, and inquire of the servants if 
they have seen his cat; he will remove bills of theatres and dancing 
rooms from the outside of stationer’s shops, and will hang them on 
the rails of the nearest chapel. If by chance he meets you in an 
omnibus, he congratulates you in a loud voice upon your having 
so quickly got rid of the small-pox, and trusts there’s no fear of infec- 
tion. At railway stations he pretends to doubt the accuracy of the 
change, and makes the clerk count it over twice. He involves the 
policeman in a hopeless state of confusion, by asking him if he’s seen 
“that party in the brown coat and black hat, with a handkerchief 
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inside it, who saw the drunken gent. give him a shilling last Sun- 
day.” Of the newspaper-boy, he demands the “Sunday Times of 
last Tuesday,” or “ Bell's Life in Woking ;” and as the train is start- 
ing, he calls the porter to him, asking him a conundrum, and tell- 
ing him that he'll send him the answer in a parcel by the luggage- 
train. On drawing-room days he stands in St. James’s-street, on the 
edge of the kerb, and dipping his stick in a puddle, paints the silk 
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stockings of the footmen clinging behind the carriages; on Opera- 
nights he walks quietly among the vehicles in waiting, selects the 
fattest and loudest snoring coachman, and climbing upon the wheel, 
roars in his ear that he is wanted. 

It is, however, in society that he is most wonderful. He does not 
dance, or when he does, it is generally with some old young lady who 
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has a difficulty in securing partners, and whose prancing steps he 
mimics exactly. His favourite haunt is the landing-place outside 
the drawing-room door, where he takes up his position sur- 
rounded by a group of admiring friends, for whose special edifica- 
tion he makes his ridiculous remarks on, and gives imitations of, 
the company present. He knows the pianist, and talks to him 
familiarly. He tells the cornet-d-piston a joke which makes that 
unfortunate performer laugh to such an extent that his long solo in 
the “Eclipse” is a succession of gurgles and grunts, and, catching the 
eye of the butler who is handing round the negus, makes such a face 
at him that he is in convulsions of laughter, and shakes so, that all 
the glasses rattle again. He enacts the Dumb Man of Manchester on 
the staircase, and falls at the feet of a mild young man who has come 
to the house for the first time, and is nervously pulling off his 
gloves. When he sees any militia officers present, (as is frequently 
the case now in suburban parties), he is greatly affected, hides his 
face in his handkerchief, and bemoans their coming fate. He is 
not only never in love himself, but is very hard upon all “ spooney 
parties,” as he calls them ; and whenever he sees any of his friends 
engaged in earnest and low conversation with a pretty girl, when- 
ever he has the slightest suspicion that a flirtation is on foot, he will 
creep slowly behind him, and, tickling him in the ribs, will exclaim: 
“Ckek,” or “I see you,” or “ Don’t believe him, mum!” or some other 
expression borrowed from the vocabulary of the pantomimes. At a 
bachelor’s supper he is invaluable, knowing about a couple of hundred 
comic songs, imitating actors, and bricks tumbling down the chimney, 
railway trains starting from stations, the tuning of the instruments in 
a theatrical orchestra, the lions at the Zoological growling over their 
food, and the Guards’ band playing in the distance. He is kind to 
children, and generous to all. Some day he will marry and reform, and 
then it will be a pleasure to him to look back upon those jolly days 
in his past life—as it now is with me. 


THE LAMENT OF THE OLD MILESTONE. 


By WituraM P. Hatr. 


I stanp by the silent way, 
Forgotten and all alone, 
And in sorrow I think of the day 
I beheld when a young milestone. 
I sigh for the good old time, 
For the coaching days of yore: 
They are gone from their native clime, 
They are gone to return no more. 
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It is, Oh! for the cheery days, 

When the sound of the mail-guard’s horn 
Came floating upon the haze, 

That shrouded the birth of morn: 
When the waggoner weary with toil, 

As his horses came lumb’ring along, 
Would look in my face with a smile, 

And carol his thanks in a song. 


When the snows and the frosts were about, 
And the old year was ready to die, 
How the urchins to see me would shout, 
As their holiday coaches rolled by. 
When the New Year’s dominion I knew, 
I have wished some seclusion to find, 
For the boys’ faces gloomier grew, 
As I marked home left further behind. 


They are gone, they are fled from the road, 
The day-coach and the fast-going mail ; 
The waggoner’s gone with his load, 
And the boys give their shouts to the Rail. 
When I ponder on what I once saw, 
The downfall I feel of my race ; 
And I hear it’s forbidden by law 
To talk about distance or space. 


If the peace I would claim as my right 
I could have, I would never complain ; 
But I wake in the dead of the night 
At the scream of that horrible train. 
Such screaming, and puffing, and all, 
A philosopher’s patience would craze, 
Oh! build us some college or hall, 
Where the Milestones may finish their days. 
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ROBSON. 
By Greorce Aveustus Sata. 


Amone other desiderata of this humorous age—Truth, for instance, 
Honesty, Faith, and boots that will wear for two months—there are 
few of which we stand in such immediate need—few that we so earnestly 
desire—few that would be of such use and benefit to this electro-plated 
sooiety of ours—as Men. A Man now-a-days is decidedly a far rarer 
item in natural history than a black swan. He is so rare, so difficult 
to be met with, that there seems to be a danger of his becoming fabu- 
lous, like the pheenix, or extinct like the dodo, or unique like that cele- 
brated specimen of the Saurian species, the ‘‘ Oozly bird,” one of which, 
and one only, came over, it is well known, in two ships. A friend of 
mine once told me that he had occasion to attempt the negctiation of a 
small loan of ready money from a substantial merchant in one of the 
wealthiest seaports in the north of England. He failed. “Sir,” said 
the man he would have borrowed from, striking at the same time a 
weighty cash box with one hand, and jingling sovereigns in his trousers 
pocket with the other, by way of giving force to his asseveration, “ There 
ts no money in Hull.” And there was not, in the way he meant it, 
although he was a town councillor, and had ships on the seas, and a 
coach to ride in, and was worth fifty thousand pounds. I use an 
analogous chain of reasoning when I say we are short of men in these 
latter days, although the population of London exceeds two millions, 
and new swarms of parish brats are born every day. We have cliques, 
coteries, “ sets,” “ parties,” “ schools,” “ staffs, ‘‘ circles,” more or less, 
“‘ well informed”—but no Men. Clubbism has been carried to its fullest 
extent—a miserable, peddling Joint-stock Societe anonyme system has 
pervaded every state and condition of life. It is intolerable. Give me 
a Man, even if he be a rogue. Let Shylock lend me ducats, instead of 
the “Imperial Bill Discounting Company” (provisionally registered.) 
Let Mr. Bludyer review this article and flay me, rather than I should 
be anonymously sneered at by the men on the “ Mudlark” literary 
journal. Give me one Aretino to libel me, rather than a hundred 
“ good-natured people” to tell lies about me! Who would not rather 
hear one Abelard lecture, than be told what the University of Stinko- 
malee “set,” think of literature and art ? Give me Sylla sooner than 
the thirty tyrants! Let me black the Emperor Soulouque’s boots, and 
have him alone to kick me, in preference to being a waiter at the 
Cut-and-come-again-club, with six hundred masters, all with a frac- 
tional property in my services, and a fractional privilege of bullying 
me. I should like to be a Man myself; but I am alive to the humi- 
liating truth that many tailors possess a larger share of individual 
humanity than Ido. I am but one of so many “ people,” a member of 
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certain “sets,” a disciple of somebody's “school.” I can't abuse my 
enemies, or love my friends, because they are or are not, in “ the same 
boat” with me. There would seem to be some little chance for a man 
to assert his manhood in this little “ Train Band” of ours. We are a 
Republic, and do not hide our heads and hand-cunning under the 
anonymous and irresponsible ‘‘ We ;” but were we fourscore times Men, 
every single one of us, the public would not believe in our individuality. 
The Public, (I hate that noun of quantity, signifying many fools,) will 
persist in setting us down as so many “clever young men.” I would 
much sooner write the poem of “‘ The Lump of Dirt,” than be thought 
clever. There is an idiot I believe, who considers us to be a “ fast set ;” 
and I shudder for the time when the reviewer of some sporting newspaper 
will speak of us as “ Groombridge’s lot.” Even Mr. Groombridge is 
not a Man. He is but a fraction of a firm, and one of the fathers of the 
“Row.” There is too much of this : of Joint Stock Companies, cliques, 
sets, clubs, and corporations, with neither souls to be saved, nor bodies 
to be kicked. I would rather be alone and as bare as a robin than a 
tenth-part proprietor of Mr. Moses’s wardrobe. Oh! fora tub, and to 
be Diogenes—yet that would serve my turn but little, for there are 
five hundred Diogenes now in London; they are as numerous as letter- 
writing Madame de Sevignes in Paris, or Prince Galitzins in Russia. 

Very rarely, once in a way, wandering through this chattering, 
stereotyped, back-scratching ‘‘ caw me caw thee” camaraderie (we have 
no English equivalent for the term, or I would scorn the French) of a 
desert,we come upon a Man—a thing with a heart, and hands, and feet, 
and brains—q Man who can think, and talk, and act for himself—can 
go to the Deuce, if need be, for himself without going to perdition 
because it is the fashion, or because the ‘‘ Cut-and-Come-again” club go 
there to. I take true Thomas Carlyle to be a man ; but I honestly 
declare that I know no other living writer who is entirely and inde- 
pendently manly. They have all, the great masters even, some skeleton 
conventionalities in their house, some reticence of honest assertion ; they 
kiss their thumbs instead of the Book, and tell the truth, but half the 
truth, or something else besides the truth. I think that German poet 
Heine—paralysed, bedridden, living corpse as he is—to be a Man, and a 
great one. I don’t think it would be a bull to assert my belief that 
Miss Nightingale is a Man—every inch of her. Mr. Ruskin isa Man— 
but unfortunately he is a madman into the bargain. Mr. John Everett 
Millais has much that is genuinely manly in his composition. He only 
wants a few more summers to pass over his head, he only wants the 
nonsense knocked out of him by a wholesome course of sound honest, 
unsparing abuse, and he will be a Man of Men. 

Trust me, manhood is a most profitable investment. It is a capital 
thing to “ goin” for; though, to be sure, many of us do set up for 
men; and are incontinently detected in grinning, nut-cracking, and 
hanging on to tree-boughs by our tails, like homely apes as we are. 
But the world will recognise a man when the genuine article is manifest. 
We tolerate, we obey, we laud, we crouch and quail before one of the 
most finished and disreputable scoundrels that this world perhaps has 
ever seen—that slowly cruel, torpidly ruthless, lethargically, logically 
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abandoned Incarnation of Will—he who has understood the transmuta- 
tion of metals so well as to change a golden sceptre into a rod of iron 
wherewith to rule forty millions of people: we cringe under his rod like 
hounds, and hail him Imperator, not for his name’s sake, he is a scandal 
to it—not because he is Porphyrogenitus, he is but heir to a kingdom 
of shreds and patches, and his very birth is doubtful—not for his ante- 
cedents, they are infamous—not for our confidence in his intentions, 
he is perjured—but for his manhood. He isaMan. He can say “ Yo 
el Rey.” He speaks his own speeches, and proscribes, and cheats, and 
tyrannises not vicariously, but of himself, He is a sublime egotist and 
a great Man. 

From the great king Agamemnon to a poor play actor: from one 
who writes himself Basileus by the “ Grace of God, and the national 
will,” (and his own), to Mr. Rogson, of the Royal Olympic Theatre, 
Wych Street, London, seems at first a transition as violent as from the 
sublime to the ridiculous;—Lombard Street to a china orange—Helio- 
gabalus to Jack the painter—Aaron with his rod to Professor Anderson 
with his inexhaustible bottle. But on nearer examination I think it 
will be found that the player deserves as distinctive a place on the roll 
of Men as the emperor. I claim, and believe, and assert Rosson to be 
a Man—in his Art I mean,—in private life (and I take this opportunity 
of mentioning that I have not the slightest personal acquaintance with 
him, and to my knowledge, never met him with the paint off his face 
in my life) he is but one of so many stereotyped millions of tax-payers 
and readers of The Times newspaper. As an artist I recognise in him 
will, power, individuality, independence, originality, thought. He 
stands out alone; he has in his vocation no peers: no man’s mantle— 
Bannister’s, Dowton’s, Shuter’s, Emery ’s—has fallen upon him; but he 
has made a cloak for himself out of the rags and tatters of the 
lamentable dramatic cast-off clothes shop, and wears and keeps it right 
royally. Guat a chi la tocea. He transmits to us neither the traditions 
of Betterton, nor of Garrick, nor of anybody; but he will transmit to 
our own grandchildren the traditions of Robson. In a state of the 
drama utterly degraded and contemptible, (but not moribund: the 
drama is as deathless as the human passions it should pourtray,) he has 
made a name—a position. He has influence: he is an Institution. 
He is a Man, and so, adhering to the principle of speaking of a man as 
we find him, I having found him, will now speak of him. So come 
along Mr. Robson, and be criticised. 

We “go to see Robson,” and that is perhaps one of the strongest 
evidences of his individuality. It can be said of scarcely any other 
actor of the present day. We don’t go to see Mr. Benjamin Web- 
ster specially ; but we drop in at half-price at the Adelphi Theatre : 
we remember the next day that in a particular piece we saw Mr. 
Webster act like the careful, painstaking, observant, conscientious, 
appreciative comedian as he is, We go to the Haymarket, and are 
amused by Compton’s dryness and Buckstone’s drollery; but to see 
them personally was not the only object of our visit. We went to 
see some farce by John Oxenford or Robert Brough, in which Buck- 
stone and Compton were supposed to be very funny. People don’t 
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go to see Wright, at least I don’t, seeing that I would prefer walking 
ten miles to avoid Mr. Wright altogether. I don’t think that I am 
singular either in saying that I would rather witness the “ Game of 
Speculation ” (though the play is, indeed, but a bald translation of the in- 
imitable “ Mercadet”) without Charles Mathews, than Charles Mathews 
without the ‘“‘Game of Speculation.” Mr. Alfred Wigan, again, is 
an accomplished actor, an excellent mimic, an always amusing foot- 
light companion ; Mr. Emery is characteristic, picturesque, and always 
sensible; yet I would as soon go to Jericho as to Wych-street if 
Emery and Wigan were the only attractions of that unsavoury 
thoroughfare. There are men who tell you that they pay their guinea 
for an opera-stall specially to see Cerrito. Don’t believethem. Twenty 
shillings out of the score and one are paid for the half-hundred pair 
of legs in pink fleshings. Iam sure no man in his senses would make 
a special pilgrimage to Oxford-street specially to see that vain little 
man, hard by the American Stores, who mistakes a plenitude of up- 
holstery for archeological lore, an abundance of “ supers” for a restitu- 
tion of the text of Shakspeare, and fancies himself an actor because 
his father was famous. I did go to see “King Henry the Eighth,” 
the other night, but I am not exaggerating when I state that I left 
the theatre in a state of foggy uncertainty as to the identity of the 
actor who has misrendered Wolsey; and to this hour I cannot make 
up my mind as to whether it was Cardinal Campeius, who was the 
diminutive thing with the hatchet face, or Lord Sands, who spoke 
as though he had a cold in his head. 

But we goto see Robson. He is the attraction of the Olympic 
Theatre; to see him we brave the perils of Wych-street, and the car- 
riages of the polite world set down with their horses heads towards 
Temple-bar, and block up Drury-lane. ‘Seeing Robson” was one of 
the few London attractions that the editor of The Times (a clear- 
sighted man, though a dishonest one) could enumerate among the 
notable sights fit to be offered to the foreign visitor to London. It is 
as imperative to see Robson, as to see St. Paul’s, or the Falls of 
Niagara, or the “Elephant.” I verily believe that if the Olympic were 
a barn, and Wych-street a sewer (it is not much better); if the stage 
were merely so many boards on tressels ; if there were no better scenes 
than placards with “this is a chamber,” “this is a forest” inscribed on 
them ; if the audience had to stand up during the performance, and 
there were no better orchestra than a blind fiddler, or a boy with the 
bones; if Mr. Robson played Jichcraft in the uniform of a captain in 
the guards—as Garrick played Macbeth—or in a waterproof siphonia, 
or in a sack, or (saving your presence) in a full suit of buff, the people 
would still crowd to see him, would still, from the highest to the lowest, 
throw up their caps, and cry “Io Robson! Evée Robson.” 

Why? The reason I think is simple and palpable. Why? Because 
to this man has been given an insight into the human heart, and the 
power of delineating human passions. He does not create—at least 
he ought not to attempt creation, for his efforts of unmitigated origi- 
nality are simply midsummer madness ; full of genius, but incoherent 
and oppressive asa night-mare—but it is his to seize, to demonstrate, 
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to drag up from the depths of the soul the latent, seldom seen, more 
seldom understood, emotions that make up the sum of humanity. He 
is a voyant. He is the Bodach Glas of human character. All the petty 
meannesses, the crawling spites, the grovelling desires, the pettish 
caprices ; all the spasms of malice, of envy, and of hatred ; all the inso- 
lence, the sarcasm, the anger, the impotent malevolence, the one’s own 
heart-eating, the cunning, the hypocrisy, the transitions of misery and 
happiness, of supplication and refusal, of elation and depression, of sul- 
lenness and frenzy, of determination and irresolution; all the howls 
of a wild beast pent up in a man’s body ; all the little vestiges of human 
feeling sometimes evoked from the breast of a seeming tiger, lights and 
shades, sunshine and clouds, smiles and tears, the evil and the good, the 
rascally and the sublime, Robson is master of them all. When he acts, 
you see a Man before you often contemptible, often detestable, but always 
natural. But it is not aman in evening dress, with his hand on his heart 
and “ my dear fellow” on his rotten lips. Robson has many rivals in mere 
“character” parts: Wigan, Charles Mathews, Webster, Leigh Murray, 
are better mimesthan he. Emery surpasses him in the art of dressing 
and playing a man with a wooden-leg, or a man witha bald head, or a 
man ina passion, orin liquor. I don’t think he would excel as astage 
Irishman, or a stage Frenchman, or a stage Yorkshireman—though he 
would play all wonderfully. But he shows us the man turned inside out. 
He wears his soul on his sleeve. He shows us theinner life. He shows 
us not only Prometheus but Prometheus’s vulture-torn liver. He lets us 
behind the scenes of his heart. His words are not cloaks to conceal his 
thoughts: you divine the innermost thought, and the man’s heart of 
hearts by his talk, in a gasp, a half-uttered ejaculation, a smothered curse, 
ascream. His speech is translucent. The Man grand, paltry, noble, 
despicable, loveable, hateful, stands out before you, naked as a confession 
by Jean Jacques. 

All this is done without ostentation, without effort, without apparent 
exertion of the means of art. The end comes before you suddenly, 
unexpectedly. He is not a Paganini fiddling on one string ; you do not 
marvel because he can play the Carnaval de Venise on a small-tooth 
comb, he rather reminds me of an olian harp played upon by the 
wind at its wild will. His physical qualifications are few. He is an 
agile dancer ; he has a wonderful command of voice in pitch and into- 
nation, and is a passable mimic; but his stature is small, his presence 
mean, his gait exaggerated, his face not in any way remarkable for 
expression. In Faistaff’s ragged regiment he might have been counted 
as any other younger son of a younger brother, as “ food for powder,” 
and “good enough to fill a pit.” In the street I have heard he looks like 
any other ordinary little man ; in society he is modest and unassuming. 
Sitting opposite to him in the Olympic dress circle you might, were you 
ignorant of his antecedents, mistake him for a gentleman “ engaged for 
general utility,” or for the performance of the unpretending part known 
in theatrical argot of “ Charles his friend.” Suddenly you find yourself 
listening to a man possessed by a devil; you are riding through the air 
on a broomstick to a witch’s Sabbath; a wild horse is running away 
with you; you are plunged into a lake of burning marl; you have 
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laughing gas applied to your nostrils; you are in hysterics; you go 
mad; and it is only after all “little Robson” playing an absurd part in 
a sorry burlesque by Mr. James Robinson Planché, “ Rougecroix Pur- 
suivant at Arms.” 

This may be turgid fustian, and not criticism, but it is true. Goand 
see Robson in the “ Discreet Princesses.” In his antics and his caper- 
ings, his bellowings and chucklings, his monstrous gesticulations, his 
abrupt transitions of voice, his outrageous caricatures of vehemence, his 
simple buffoonery and “ mugging”—in the midst of your convulsions of 
laughter at his most excellent fooling—there will suddenly come upon 
you a feeling sharp and thrilling as a galvanic shock, and very nearly 
akin to terror. ‘There is method in the man’s madness. All these 
uncouth gibes and mouthings, these nods and becks, mean something : 
you roar with laughter at a superlatively ridiculous ejaculation of 
“* Mmps ;” you suddenly find yourself shuddering. Is the man laughing 
at you, and himself, and all the world? Is he showimg you a parti- 
coloured soul as well as a parti-coloured body? Is this mountebank- 
seeming actor, in fine, incarnating for you, for a Christmas night’s 
amusement, the swva indignatio of Swift, the froide raillerie of Voltaire, 
the sardonic merriment of Rabelais, overlaying bitter truths in gross 
buffoonery, dressing his satire in “ gros sel,” as Harmodius dressed his 
steel in myrtle? Little children read “ Gulliver;” they reck nothing 
of the mad rage that tore Jonathan Swift’s vitals while he read it, and 
what burning sneers lurk like adders in those seeming good-natured 
lies. Little children see Robson dance the Lancashire clog dance in the 
“Yellow Dwarf,” and caricature Charles Kean’s shins in the ghost scene 
in the “Three Princesses,” but who shall say— Bah! am I to go to 
Wych-street for symbolism? When Mr. Ruskin wrote “Modern 
Painters,” it is said that Turner, glancing over the book, expressed his 
opinion that the writer was an Ass, and pretended to know a great deal 
more of his (‘Turner’s) meaning in his pictures than he did himself. 
Why can’t I take Mr. Robson for granted? He may be, after all, but 
an eccentric actor making use of the best means at his disposal for 
amusing a holiday audience; but of a surety he frightens me 
sometimes. 

The first time I ever saw Robson was, I believe, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Farren, in the character of Shylock, in a travestie 
of the “Merchant of Venice.” He had played, I think, in a 
similar travestie of ‘‘ Macbeth,” previously. I have seen and admired 
him since then in almost every character he has attempted, from Jem 
Baggs, in the “ Wandering Minstrel,” to the “ Blighted Being.” It is 
my conviction that his last impersonation—that of Prince Richcraft in 
the “Discreet Princesses”—is as immeasurably the best I have yet seen 
him in, as the piece itself is unmistakably the worst I ever witnessed. 
In deformity, Robson is always at home; but in the Yellow Dwarf he 
was cramped and fettered by the supernatural nature of the part. He 
had merely to play a malevolent sprite—a mischievous little gnome— 
and he played it admirably ; but it is in the man fiend that he excels: 
moral deformity is his forte. ‘ Deformed persons,” we read in THE 
Essays, “are commonly even with nature; for as nature hath done ill 
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by them, so do they by nature, being for the most part (as the Scrip- 
ture saith) ‘void of natural affection :’ and so they have their revenge 
of nature.” Thus writes the “ greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 
I do not suppose Mr. Robson to be a student of Bacon (I only quote 
him myself, because I came upon the passage accidentally in an odd 
volume I purchased for fourpence at a bookstall, and thought the 
words apposite); but he has assuredly, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, justified the philosopher’s remarks. In Richeraft you see the 
unceasing longing to be “‘revenged on nature ” for her ill-treatment ; 
the life-long rage at his deformity, the fierce resolve to have change 
for the hump out of somebody—the abilities and energies perverted, 
to be able to retaliate on the world; the boldness of the wretch ex- 
posed to scorn; the industry in watching the weaknesses of others that 
he may have something to repay. The deformity pervades you 
everywhere, without its being insisted on. It is scarcely apparent 
in his dress; but the heart is hunched, the soul squints, the mind is 
bow-legged, the feelings are wall-eyed, the passions high-shouldered. 

There are some persons who aver and maintain that Robson is pro- 
perly a tragedian; and that, because he is passionate, because he can 
be pathetic, he could sustain any one of the characters in the Shaks- 
pearian repertory. Such persons do not know what they are talking 
about. In the tragedian we expect (and I think need) artifice as well 
as art. The tragedian must be, to a certain extent, conventional, 
unreal, like his language. Men do not speak in blank verse, or in 
continual metaphor. In real life we want the “‘Mmps!” A man will 
scratch his head at a funeral, but it could not be tolerated if he were 
to do it in Brutus. A tragedian ought not to blow his nose even. 
Hamlet taking snuff would be preposterous; but I think Mr. Robson 
would and must do all these things, and more, in a purely tragic cha- 
racter, or he would be painfully dull and lifeless. In the tragedian we 
expect and require the noble presence, the sonorous voice, the dignified 
gesture, the measured accent, the flowing robe. King Lear must go 
mad like a gentleman. Brutus must fall on his sword in a digni- 
fied manner; Robson would make him skulk into a washhouse, and 
cut his weasand with a penknife. Robson, like Rembrandt, like 
Hogarth, shows you the realities of passion, of this poor, frail, 
ludicrous human nature, with its miserable necessities, its ignoble 
thoughts, its paltry desires. Rafaelle paints you an altar-piece, a 
Jacob’s vision, or a Woman taken in adultery, calm, grand, tranquil, 
sweet; but Rembrandt or Hogarth give you a cow-boy sprawling in 
a sodden sleep, or a Dutch wanton blubbering between two old 
clothesmen. They make their characters take snuff, and scratch their 
heads, but how grand and terrible they are! How tragic they can be 
without being tragedians ! 

I think Robson could play Shylock (the real one), and I am sure he 
would give us a splendid notion of Hamlet. For I, for one at least, 
want a thoroughly new reading of this little-understood character. 
My private opinion of the Prince of Denmark is, that he was a great 
deal more mad than people imaging) (if you were to know how mad J 
was there would be a commission de himatico to-morrow); that he was 
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devoured by the spleen; that he had behaved very badly to Ophelia ; 
that he used to “mug” himself with cold gin and water; that he had 
the profoundest contempt for Horatio; that he was immensely vain, 
rather good-looking, and that he had a club-foot. I want Mr. Robson 
to show us such a Hamlet the Dane as this—hypochondriacal, capri- 
cious, pettish, misanthropic, soured, disappointed, tyrannical, selfish, 
depraved, yet with some noble aspirations, some godlike qualities. 
There was such a Prince of Denmark who died at Missolonghi thirty 
years ago. 

So, with the strongest advice to Mr. Robson to undertake the study 
of Hamlet, I must lay down my pen and leave him. Little more 
advice I have to give him. 1 cannot recommend him to addict him- 
self to book learning; it would not do him any good, I opine, and has 
brought some people to a pretty pass. Even poor Charles Kean 
might have made a tolerable Rosencrantz by this time it he had not 
taken to reading Stowe. I cannot advise Robson to study his fellow- 
actors—he is immeasurably above them all. But let him continue 
his studies nevertheless. In courts and alleys, in hospitals, madhouses, 
and gaols, in law courts, and pawnshops, and chapels of ease, in tap- 
rooms, parlours, and Belgravian drawing-rooms, he will find a never- 
failing store of things human to observe and study. Let him continue 
reading the Book of Human Life. On the stage, as it is, I know no 
man who has read it so fully and so well. 








IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 
TO LESBIA, 


Do you ask me how many soft kisses I’d steal, 

My love, from your lips ere my spirit should feel 
It had revelled enough, and should falter ? 

As many, I say, as the sand grains that lie, 

Where the Mediterranean’s blue waves glide by, 

From the shores of the East, ‘neath the Mussulmans’ sky, 
To the straits of the far-famed Gibraltar. 


Or as many as stars that in myriads bright 
Look down through the silence and softness of night, 
On the love-hallowed hours of man ; 
Such a number as this, and scarce less would suffice— 
Would philosophers reckon their sum in a trice ? 
Ye mathematicians, it is my advice, 
By your Algebra count them who can! 


W. P. H. 
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THE BALLADS AND ROMANTIC POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Ill. THE CORN FLOWERS. 








— ~ 
HILE yet the 
scentless star of 
blue, 
That summer ’mongst 
the ears has spilt ; 
Enamels with its tur- 
quoise hue 
The furrows by the harvests gilt. 
’Ere ev'ry flow’ry trace of May, 
The sickle from the field has shorn, 
Away! ye laughing maids, away! 
And cull the flow’rs among the corn. 


Beneath the Andalusian sun 
There’s ne’er a town that fairer shines 
Than Penafiel, or looks upon 
More teeming plains and drooping vines ; 
Not one whose squares, in proud array, 
More stately citadels adorn— 
Away! ye laughing maids, away ! 
And cull the flow’rs among the corn. 


There’s ne’er a belfried abbey dome 
In Christendom’s dominions wide, 
From Royal Seville up to Rome, 
Where tow’rds the good St. Ambrose tide : 
N 
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More sunburnt pilgrims come to pray, 
With cockle staff and amice torn— 

Away! ye laughing maids, away! 
And cull the flow'rs among the corn. 


When evening’s cool the dance allows, 

There’s not a land whose laughing dames 
Have brighter roses on their brows, 

And in their bosoms warmer flames : 
Never Mantillas twilight grey, 

Clouded of eyes, such radiant morn— 
Away! ye laughing maids, away ! 

And cull the flowrs among the corn. 


The flow’r of Andalusia’s plain 
Was Alice—whom the working bee 
Had for a honied flow’ret ta’en; 
The boast of every home was she. 
Alas! those times are gone for aye! 
In Penafiel was Alice born. 
Away! ye laughing maids, away ! 
And cull the flow rs among the corn. 


A stranger to the city came, 

Young, proud of speech, of manners chill ; 
Was he from Granada of fame? 

A Moor—from Murcia-or Seville ? 
Or far Tunis, where pirates flay 

The sons of Christ, in Pagan scorn ?— 
Away ! ye laughing maids, away ! 

And cull the flow’rs among the corn. 


None knew! but Alice—hapless maid! 
By him was woo’d; and love will win! 
Xarama’s tempting valley played 
Accomplice to their gentle sin. 
"Twas night and starlight—well-a-day ! 
The air was faint with flow’ring thorn— 
Away! ye laughing maids, away! 
And cull the flow'rs among the corn. 
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The town was distant, dark, and still; 

The moon (that ne’er such erring cross’d !) 
Rising behind grey turrets chill, 

And steeples in the shadows lost— 
Traced out, in black, with artful ray, 

The vanes above the house-tops worn. 
. Away! ye laughing maids, away ! 
And cull the flow'rs among the corn. 


While ‘neath the spreading mulb’rry shades, 
All dreaming of the stranger fair, 
The dark-eyed Andalusian maids 
Danced in the orange-laden air. 
(Jealous of Alice — well-a-day !) 
To glad guitar and sounding horn— 
Away! ye laughing maids, away ! 
And cull the flow'rs among the corn. 


The lark within his mossy nest 

Sleeps while the vulture swoops above ; 
So, by no troubling fears oppress’d, 

Slept Alice in her dream of love. 
The comely youth with ringlets gay, 

Was Juan —Castile’s monarch born— 
Away! ye laughing maids, away! 

And cull the flow’rs among the corn. 


T ] , 7 . ; 

o love a prince must end in woe: 
One day across a palfrey black 
In the King’s name, the maid they throw— 
On Penafiel, she turns her back. 

In the King’s name a convent grey 
Opens to hide her from the morn; 

Away! ye laughing maids, away! 

And cull the flow'rs among the corn. 
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MR. WATKINS’S APPRENTICE. 


By Wre.tamM BrovuGH. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OME _ months 
had elapsed 
since the occur- 
rences detailed 
in our last chap- 
ter, and it had 
“7 become a regu- 
lar thing for 
Barker to dine 
at the Squire’s 
every Sunday. 
He did noteven wait for in- 
vitations now, nor did 
he ask permission of his master to 
dine out; but met the Morrisons in 
church, and walked home with them 
afterwards as a mere matter of course. 
Mrs. Watkins wondered—Iss, indeed, 
to Goodness—what had come to her 
Watkin Anwyl, that he didn’t put a 
stop to it. Never in her life before 
had the good lady disapproved of 
anything her son might choose to do ; 
but his motives for seeming to en- 
courage Barker in his high and 
mighty notions of his own import- 
ance—for treating him almost as 
civilly as when he was on trial, re- 
leasing him from work that the 
young gentleman disliked, and again 
employing him in duties somewhat 






more congenial to his upstart disposition—Mrs. Watkins could not 
understand at all. 

She knew this change in her son’s behaviour towards the apprentice 
was in some way connected with the lad’s friendship with the Morri- 
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sons, but could not, for the life of her, conceive the meaning of it. For 
her own part, his visiting the Squire only made him the more objec- 
tionable ; and, therefore, while her son seemed bent on making friends 
once more with Barker, she took good care to neutralise any benefit 
that might accrue to the apprentice from the change, by treating him 
if possible with more indignity than ever. Barker met her attacks 
with silent contempt, and whenever the old lady took upon herself to 
order him to set about some particularly humiliating task, he walked 
away: not answering—but still not doing it. One day she ordered him 
to take the wheelbarrow, and go and get a hundredweight of coals. It 
was a stroke of genius on her part; she knew it was just the time the 
Squire usually walked into the town, and the chances were that he 
would thus meet Barker with his barrow—and if that didn’t settle the 
young gentleman, what would? Barker, as usual, silently declined. 
But she would not be thwarted in her schemes this time. Again she 
ordered him to go, adding an oath in Welsh. (We grieve to say that 
Mrs. Watkins sometimes swore, though, to be sure, it was in an 
unknown tongue.) Then Barker plainly told her it was not his duty 
to fetch coals ; adding that even if it were, he was not her apprentice, 
and therefore she had no sort of right to order him about. 

Here, then, was open mutiny at last. Loudly she called for Watkin ; 
and when he came and said it didn’t matter, but that he would write to 
the coal-merchant, and get him to send his man with them, poor 
Mrs: Watkins burst into tears; reproached her son for letting a good- 
for-nothing brat of a boy set him against his own mother ; and finally 
resolved to give up Barker as a bad job. 

But, although Mrs. Watkins could not understand the alteration in 
her son’s behaviour, Barker could. He had noted carefully the efforts 
that his master made to get invited with him to Mr. Morrison’s; had 
caught the covert hints thrown out; had watched the furtive glances 
cast by him towards Julia Morrison; and, though he burned with in- 
dignation at the bare thought of it, he felt convinced that Watkins 
entertained a hope that the young lady (and her little property) might, 
if he played his cards adroitly, some day become his own. He knew, 
too, that his master had only altered in his treatment of himself with 
an idea that he might be the means of forwarding his views, and getting 
him admitted within the charmed circle which contained the treasure 
that he coveted! 

And yet, though Barker knew all this—though he saw Watkins 
endeavouring to insinuate himself into Miss Morrison’s favour with much 
the same feelings with which we should regard a fox trying to get his 
nose between the bars of our hen-roost—he was not unwilling to profit 
by the change it brought about in his own situation, Entertaining 
in his heart the most intense contempt for Watkins, he yet accepted— 
though he did not return—-the friendly advances made to him by his 
master. A hero of.romance would probably have spurned all benefits 
that sprung from such a source. But Barker was, unfortunately, only 
mortal; and, whatever the motives that dictated it, his master’s altered 
conduct towards him was too great a boon for him to have the heart to 
cast it from him. He would be subject to the whims and caprices of 
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that master for too long a time to allow of his being indifferent to them ; 
and he could not afford to disdain anything, no matter what, that served 
in the slightest degree to lighten the chain he could not break. Truly 
did his father say, before the signature of the indentures, a long 
apprenticeship is a serious matter. 

Barker had never breathed a hint at Glendwr Lodge that he was 
otherwise than comfortably situated with the Watkinses. Even in 
the long walks that he and Julia Morrison sometimes took together— 
for he was by this time upon sufficiently intimate terms with the family, 
to walk out alone with her, on summer afternoons, while the old gen- 
tleman enjoyed his after-dinner nap—even on these occasions, when 
their conversations grew most confidential, no mention had ever been 
made of his master’s meanness, or of Mrs, Watkins’s brutality. Was 
it that Barker felt too happy while in the society of Julia Morrison, 
even to think of anything unpleasant? Or, was it that, bad boy, 
proud, selfish, good-for-nothing as he was—and as Mrs. Watkins knew 
him to be—he had yet too much generosity to speak a word of ill of 
those who were not present to defend themselves? Whatever might 
have been the cause, Barker avoided all allusion to his own position as 
they thus walked and talked together. 

Nor was Miss Morrison at all inquisitive upon the subject. The 
young girl knew but little of the world, and even less of its distinc- 
tions and conventionalities. She knew that her father and herself were 
rich, and did not work to gain a livelihood. She knew the friends who 
visited them were in asimilar position to their own, and that the trades- 
men of the town were not amongst their visitors. But she knew this 
more from a kind of habit, than from any course of reasoning. She 
accepted her position in society just as it presented itself to her, with- 
out asking herself why—or even how—her station differed from that 
of others not of her own class. She had not yet found out the im- 
portant truth that labour is degrading, and poverty a fault not to be 
tolerated in good society! (Strange lack of education in a Squire's 
daughter!) Therefore, when she met Barker as her father’s guest, 
her feelings were not shocked, she did not even look upon it as 
being in the least degree extraordinary ; but—smiling, young optimist 
that she was—considered it quite right, as she considered most 
things that occurred around her. She thought of Barker only as a 
most agreeable companion—one growing more agreeable every time 
they met—not caring what his position in society might be. She knew 
he was in some way connected in business with Watkins, but did not 
take the trouble even to wonder what that connexion was. Hence 
came it that a mere printer’s boy, like Barker, walked Sunday after 
Sunday, arm-in-arm with the wealthy heiress Julia Morrison. 

But did her father see no impropriety in this? Probably had he 
known the eagerness with which his daughter looked forward to 
Barker’s visits, had seen the joy that sparkled in her eyes as they 
conversed together, or heard the low half-whispered tones in which 
they spoke, he might have felt some slight uneasiness. And yet they 
only spoke of things that any one might hear. The beauties of the 
scenery «round them formed the usual topic of their conversation. 
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(And we may tell the reader, by the bye, if he is not aware of it, the 
scenery of Wales is not by any means a theme unworthy of discussion. 
We will not stop to try and picture it. Excursion trains are cheap, and 
he had better go and see it.) But still they talked, as we have said, in 
tones as low as though they were exchanging lovers’ vows, and started 
when the shrubs behind them rustled in the breeze, or when the soft 
monotonous murmur of the brook was inter rupted by the heavy splash 
of a more than usually fat trout, leaping up in the sunshine. (The 
brook that ran beside the Squire's grounds—strictly preserved of 
course—was well known as the best trout stream in all South Wales.) 

The Squire, however, like too many fathers left with an infant 
daughter to bring up unaided by a mother’s care or foresight, paid no 
attention to the flight of years, but looked upon his darling Julia, as 
being still a child. Young Barker, too, whom he had often rocked to 
sleep in his cradle, when Barker’s father and himself were more 
together, he regarded as a boy. He was apprenticed to a printer now 
it was true, and, therefore, much below him in position; but the 
Squire, though not by any means free from the world’s prejudices, could 
not forget old friendships. Where was the harm, then, in his showing 
kindness to the boy, and making him his equal by inviting him to 
dinner? Where was the harm in letting him and Julia, mere children 
as they were, enjoy themselves in the fresh air and sunshine? Thus 
did the Squire reason—not in so many words, for the question of the 
propriety of the thing had never occurred to him, or he had perhaps 
thought differently: —but so he let things go on; and so Barker and his 
daughter walked out Sunday after Sunday while the old gentleman 
was napping. 

One day at dinner—Watkins had walked with them from church as 
usual, and had as usual, left them at the gate—Mr. Morrison startled 
Barker, by abruptly saying— 

“Do you know, Harry, ‘T’'ve half mind to ask poor little Watkins 
here some day to meet you. What do you say?” 

Barker said nothing, but the blood mounted to his face. 

“He seems a very worthy little man, for one in his position, eh ?” 
continued Mr. Morrison. 

Barker smiled—he had some difficulty in doing so—and answered, 
‘“‘His position! What must mine be, then, sir? You forget. He is 
my master !” 

“No, no,” the Squire added hastily, and with some confusion. “TI 
don’t mean that, of course. But I thought if you were to ask him to 
come with you some Sunday ”— 

“JT would much prefer your asking him yourself, sir.” Barker 
managed to reply. 

“ Why so?” 

“TJ don’t know,” Barker stammered out, “ only—that is—it might 
seem strange—situated as I am with him’— ’ 

“ Well, well, I'll think of it,” said Mr. Morrison. And the dinner 
was concluded i in silence, all parties seeming more or less embarrassed. 

Barker's words, ‘“‘He is my master,” set the Squire thinking. He 
had hitherto regarded Watkins as a very clever little fellow, a good 
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man to get gossip from on Sundays, and, altogether, for an editor, a 
very meritorious sort of person—one worthy of encouragement and 
patronage. When he proposed to ask him to his house, he meant it 
merely as a compliment to Barker, who, he thought, might like to show 
him some attention. But it now struck him all at once that, having 
made a friend and companion of the apprentice, he could hardly treat 
the master otherwise than as an equal at the least. And when he 
thought of Watkins's cringing, humble manner towards himself when- 
ever they had met, the idea seemed inexpressibly absurd. For full 
five minutes after he had settled himself in his easy chair, and covered 
his face with his handkerchief, as usual, for his post-prandial doze, he 
kept awake pondering upon the new position in which he found him- 
self placed towards the humble Watkins. 

The words, “‘ He is my master,” set Julia thinking also. Her un- 
sophisticated, inexperienced mind could not conceive the notion of a 
man like Watkins having Henry Barker for his servant! For this was 
the idea that the expression, “‘ He’s my master,” conjured up. Indeed, 
her fancy went almost so far as to imagine Barker standing behind his 
master’s chair at dinner; and by the time they rose to take their 
usual walk about the grounds, she found her young friend’s weekly 
visits strangely mixed up in her mind with thoughts of their own 
footman’s “Sundays out!” She ridiculed the notion as absurd, of 
course. But yet it haunted her. What could she know about ap- 
prenticeship ? 

Barker by no means liked the thought of Watkins being asked to 
Glendwr Lodge, although he did not say so. But he felt gloomy and 
cut of spirits at the notion; so he walked on with Julia for some time 
without attempting any conversation—both of them occupied with 
thoughts not of the pleasantest description. Miss Morrison was the 
first to speak. 

“Henry,” she said, “what did you mean by saying Mr. Watkins 
Was your master ?” 

“ Did you not know, Miss Morrison "— 

‘Miss Morrison !” 

“ Julia—I beg your pardon,” Barker answered, smiling. “ Did you 
not know that I am his apprentice ?” 

“‘ And do you like to be that man’s apprentice ?” 

Barker winced at the question, as though a gnat had stung him. 
Ile replied, however, “ How can I be otherwise than pleased, since it 
has led to my acquaintance with such kind friends as your father and 
yourself, Julia?” 

Then he went on, in answer to her questions, to inform her of the 
nature of apprenticeships, concealing though all that was disagreeable 
m his own case; and from that they got to other general topics, until 
the cloud that had oppressed them both when they set out seemed to 
have wholly disappeared. But it came+back again; for Julia once 


more turned the conversation upon Watkins. 

“‘ And is he very kind to you ?” she asked. 

‘Kind !” exclaimed Barker—and he tried to laugh, but made a signal 
Of course he is!” 


failure of it. “ Why, Julia, what a question ! 
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When Barker left that evening, Mr. Morrison asked his daughter 
what she thought about inviting Watkins. 

“Really, papa,” she replied, “you ought to know best. Henry says 
he is very kind to him, and perhaps he would be still more so, if you 
showed him some attention for Henry's sake.” 

“Right, Julia!” cried the Squire, “’Egad the girl’s got sense beyond 
her years. Give me a kiss, child. I'll ask him here next Sunday.” 

And sure enough, the next time Watkins walked with them from 
church, and was about to leave them at the gate, Mr. Morrison asked 
him to come in and dine with them. 

The invitation that Watkins had so long been looking for, coming 
thus suddenly upon him, almost took his breath away. He managed, 
however, to stammer out something about the pleasure—the honour— 
delighted—and so forth; and, bowing almost to the ground, followed 
the Squire through the gates of Glendwr Lodge At last! 





CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Morrison was highly pleased with Watkins's behaviour. So far from 
embarrassing his host by the assumption of anything like equality with 
him, Watkins was, if possible, more humble than ever. He seemed so 
grateful for the Squire’s condescension in inviting him—so fully sensible 
of the honour conferred upon him, and altogether conducted himself in 
a manner so befitting his station, as quite to banish any lingering doubts 
that Mr. Morrison might have entertained as to the propriety of asking 
him. This point once settled to his satisfaction, and their relative 
positions once properly established, the Squire was all affability and 
condescension towards his visitor. When dinner was announced, he 
requested Watkins to escort his daughter to the dining-room, by doing 
which he materially relieved the mind of that gentleman, who had been 
for some minutes wriggling about uneasily upon his chair, wondering 
whether he ought to take Miss Morrison or not; fearing his offering to 
do so might be looked upon as too presuming; while, on the other hand, 
his omitting it might be considered as a want of politeness. Even when 
the question was thus settled for him, his arm shook nervously beneath 
the light touch of her hand; and, as they walked together—for the first 


time—his confusion was too great for him to speak a word. 


Her arm 
within his own! 


He felt he had already reached the first step of the 
ladder by which he was to gain the summit of his hopes. 

At dinner Watkins scarcely ate a morsel. Whether the new position 
in which he found himself had taken away his appetite, or whether he 
feared it might be vulgar to eat much we know not. The Squire asked 
him to take wine; on which he blushed up to the eyes, turned round, 
and timidly ventured to ask the servant who was waiting on them if he 
would be so kind as to pass the bottle—thanking him warmly when he 
did so, and feeling very hot, and far from comfortable, all the time. 
Then he heard Barker ask Miss Morrison to take wine with him, and 
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felt he would have given anything if he had only had the courage 
to have done it first! 

Watkins’s presence was a most decided damper on the spirits of his 
apprentice. How many times he wished he had opposed his coming 
when it was originally proposed to him! And yet he did not see how 
he could possibly have done so with propriety. His master’s conduct 
towards himself at present left nothing to complain of. He knew, as 
we have seen, what were the motives for that conduct; but these he 
could not tell the Squire. The mere idea of such a man as Watkins 
so much as dreaming of his daughter would have seemed so preposte- 
rous, so utterly incredible to Mr. Morrison, that he would probably 
have been enraged with Barker even for daring to suspect it. Thus 
might he have risked the friendship of Mr. Morrison himself—have 
lost the solitary ray of happiness that now enlivened his otherwise 
gloomy lot. Besides, when he thought of the matter, although in his 
own mind he felt convinced that he was right, he could adduce no sort 
of grounds for his belief. What reason, therefore, could he give to Mr. 
Morrison for offering any opposition to his master’s being asked to 
Glendwr Lodge as well as himself ? 

But if he could not tell her father his suspicions, still less could 
he so much as hint at them to Julia. No word of love had ever 
passed between himself and her. Nay, more, we may assert that 
neither of them at this -time had even questioned their own 
hearts to know if the delight they took in each other’s society 
were love or not? How could he whisper in her pure young 
ear that a designing man—one whom he knew that she disliked 
instinctively—was plotting, scheming, and contriving to win her love, 
solely to win her fortune? What would she think of him who told her 
so? What might she think caused him to seek her friendship so 
assiduously ? 

So Barker saw, without the power to prevent it, his evil genius in- 
troduced within the magic ring, in which he had till now been safe 


from molestation ; saw this one drop of poison mingled in the only cup of 


happiness that he had tasted since his apprenticeship began, and now 
must taste no more. So he saw, too, with something very like despair, 
that Watkins was each minute gaining in Mr. Morrison’s good opinion ; 
that his extreme humility, flattering as it did the pride of the old gen- 
tleman, was making sure the footing he had gained ; and that he might, 
after all, contrive, in some mole-like manner, to undermine the obstacles 
—which he could never hope to surmount—standing between him 
and his wishes. 

There was no walking out with Julia that afternoon. Mr. Morrison 
never did things by halves; and having invited Watkins to his house, 
he actually gave up his after-dinner nap, on purpose to entertain his 
guest. So Barker had to sit with them while they discussed their 
wine, and talked about the topics of the week. Watkins was far 
more at his ease now than at dinner-time. He was, as may well be 
supposed from his profession, well up in all the gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and now that the formality of dining was at end, and 
Miss Morrison (whose presence somehow made poor Watkins feel 
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extremely awkward) had left the room, he got on capitally with the 
Squire. And Barker sat listening, though not attending, to their con- 
versation; while Julia Morrison, in another room, wished it was tea- 
time, and wondered whatever could have made her recommend the 
invitation of that Watkins. 

But she thought better of “ that Watkins” afterwards when she did 
rejoin them in the evening. She found him constantly adc dressing his 
apprentice as his ‘ young friend Henry;” heard him extolling, in no 
measured terms, the amiable character, the industrious disposition, and 
the admirable conduct of the young man in every way. He prophesied 
a brilliant future for young Barker, and generally led both Mr. Morrison 
and his daughter to suppose that Barker's advancement in life was the 
one great object of his own ambition. How Barker longed to tear the 
mask off and expose the cheat! But, although inany times upon the 
point of trying, he knew not how to set about it. And Mr. Morrison 
patted him kindly on the back, at every word his master said in praise 
of him. Then Julia, too, looked grateful; and whenever Watkins spoke 
with more than usual warmth of Barker’s merits, she smiled her thanks 
in a manner that exalted Watkins to the seventh heaven, and drove 
poor Barker nearly mad. He well knew that it was for his sake only 
that those smiles were given to his master; but that Julia should smile 
at all, for any cause, on Watkins, was unbearable! 

Watkins was playing a deep game. He knew as yet he had no claim 
upon the Morrisons, except as Barker's friend. Some day it might, 
perhaps, suit his views to set their minds against that dear young friend 
of his—but not just yet. However advisable and praiseworthy it may 
be to kick the ladder over by which you mounted, it is always as well 
before doing so to be quite sure that you are up, and that your footing 
is secure. Then—but not till then—kick away! 

And Barker was obliged to sit in silence while Watkins made his way 
not only in the Squire’s good opinion, but in Julia’s also. 

When they were leaving, Mr. Morrison shook Watkins warmly by the 
hand, and told him he should be most pleased to see him at any time he 
chose to call for half-an-hour’s chat. Then he wished Barker good night 
—even more kindly than he had ever done before; told him how pleased 
he was to hear so good a character of him; and, once more repeating 
his general invitation to Watkins, closed the door behind them. 

Alone at last with Watkins, Barker resolved at once to enter a protest 
against the deception carried on. 

“Mr. Watkins!” he cried fiercely, as he saw his master smiling tri- 
umphantly upon him, standing beneath the Squire’s lamp—‘Mr. Watkins! 
Once for all, I cannot—will not”— 

But his feelings had been too long restrained. They now found vent 
at last ; and—silly boy that he was !—he burst into a passionate flood of 
tears, and ran every step of the way home to the Ancient Briton 
office. 

The editor and sole proprietor of that influential journal followed 
him calmly, leisurely, and smilingly ; and when he reached his home 
informed his mother where and how he had passed the day, adding that 
he believed he should prove a match for Barker even yet! : 
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That Mr. Watkins took advantage of the Squire’s invitation may be 
readily imagined. But he proceeded cautiously—first calling about once 
a week or so; and when he called invariably coming primed with some 
fresh gossip, such as he knew the Squire loved to hear; still keeping to 
the same humble deferential manner, which had won the great man’s 
heart at first. Then he called oftener; and by degrees—though it was long 
before it came to this—it was a regular thing for Mr. Morrison to look for 
Watkins every evening just as he might expect his newspaper. Indeed, 
Watkins’s visits were regarded much in this light at Glendwr Lodge ; 
and the Squire began to grow comparatively careless about reading the 
daily journals, knowing he should get all the news from Watkins. 

Old Mrs. Watkins triumphed in her son’s success. She always knew, 
she said, what it would come to—‘“‘and only just you wait a bit, that’s 
all!” She boasted of her son’s acquaintance with the Squire to every one 
she met; and threw out sundry mysterious hints of something to take 
place some day, that would astonish some of your fine gentlemen! In 
vain her son requested her to be more cautious, and to talk less about the 
matter, or she might yet spoil all. The old lady was so full of it that it 
would out in spite of her. She walked about the house with a haughty 
exulting air, strangely at variance with her former humble bearing; and 
whenever she met Barker now, the look she gave him was one more 
expressive of contemptuous pity than of the envious hatred that it was 
before. 

Poor Barker was more wretched now than ever. He gave up going 
to Glendwr Lodge—except on Sundays—altogether. He had been 
used to call occasionally in the week, when work was over of an evening. 
But now the summer had gone by, and the cold drizzling autumn 
evenings precluded the possibility of a walk with Julia in the Squire’s 
grounds: and he could not endure the thought of sitting there with 
Watkins, watching him as he wormed his way into the friendship of the 
Morrisons, and listening to his hypocritical professions of esteem for 
him. For Watkins still kept up the fiction that his apprentice and 
himself lived on the best of terms together. True, by degrees he spoke 
of Barker less and less; but if Miss Morrison, who usually sat with 
them of an evening, seemed in the least degree distant or cold with him, 
Watkins contrived to bring the subject of his apprentice forward, and 
at once he was rewarded by the same grateful smile with which she 
first repaid his praising Barker. A curious mode of wooing this, it may 
be thought: winning a lady’s smiles by praise bestowed upon an absent 
rival (for Watkins felt that Barker was his rival in Julia Morrison’s 
affections). But it was not without effect, however; for whereas, as 
we have seen Miss Morrison at first despised him utterly, his praise of 
Barker had first won her gratitude, then her esteem, until at last she 
had begun to wonder how she could ever have disliked a man who 
seemed so kind in every way—so anxious for the welfare of his 
apprentice ! 

And did not Barker interfere all this time, to show his master to 
them in his real colours? Did he not say a word to tell how hollow 
his professions of esteem and friendship were? He could not. We 
have tried to state the difficulties that prevented him from speaking 
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out upon Watkins's first introduction. If they were insurmountable, 
then, how could he overcome them now, when Watkins was so well 
established in the good opinion of both father and daughter? If he 
had not had strength to strangle the intimacy in its infancy, how could 
he hope to struggle with it now that it had attained to its full growth? 
He had been kept from speaking by the fear that even at that time his 
suspicions would be looked upon as calumny. How could he tell them 
now, when Watkins had for so long a time shown himself such a well- 
mannered, modest, unassuming man—one who, if he had any fault, 
was only too humble? Besides this, had not Watkins always spoken so 
very kindly of himself? How could they believe him if he spoke 
against so good a friend ? 

So, when they asked him why he never came, except on Sundays, 
now, he told them that he was kept in the office later in the winter 
months, and could not get away in time. Thus he left Watkins sole 
master of the field six evenings in the week—coming himself on 
Sundays. As he avoided meeting his master at Mr. Morrison’s, so 
also Watkins avoided meeting him. He never came on Sunday, but 
explained the fact by saying that he did not like to leave his poor old 
mother all alone on that day. (Another rise for him in their opinion: 
not only was he a good master, it seemed, but a good son as well !) 
The real fact was that the remembrance of the first day spent at 
Glendwr Lodge with his apprentice, made Watkins but little desirous 
of meeting him there again. He knew that Barker had been many 
times that day upon the point of utterly disclaiming his pretended 
friendship ; and his outburst of passion upon leaving, showed Watkins 
pretty plainly that it would be much better not to risk another visit 
in his company. He had cunning enough to fathom the motives that 
kept Barker silent; and he felt tolerably sure that so long as his ap- 
prentice was not goaded into speaking, by witnessing his gradual pro- 
gress with the Squire, it was not likely he would speak at all. So 
Watkins gave the Sundays up exclusively to Barker, and every other 
evening in the week visited Mr. Morrison alone. 

And every Sunday Barker found that Watkins was growing more 
and more in favour with the Morrisons; and while this knowledge 
made him burn the more impatiently to tell them what he thought ot 
Watkins and his motives, it made it more impossible for him to speak 
with any chance of being listened to. Yet he found Julia and her 
father ever growing kinder and yet kinder towards him. If Watkins 
was improving rapidly in their opinion, he was himself advancing in 
their friendship and affection too—and that was something. 


But Watkins had the opportunity of seeing them six times a week, 
Barker but once! 
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THE W AITING-ROOM. 








THE first cross of the New Order of Valour has been already presented. The 
favoured recipient is an officer of high rank, who has long been conspicuous for 
his display of the “ better part of valour,’ in not going out to the Crimea at all. 
The decaration, we understand, was conferred privately—as a special mark of 


distinction. 








{THE LAST NEW THEORY. 
A screntiFi¢ friend of ours has at last discovered the origin of the great potato 
blight a few years ago. He ascribes it to the obvious cause of the rot-tator-y 
motion of the earth. 





PAUL DE KOCK’S DEFENCE OF HIMSELF. 

“ GrorGr’s novels obtained a success that he himself had been far from expect- 
ing. Their greatest merit was that they were true; but, in every art, truth is 
what we must all fall back upon in the long run. 

“George was pitilessly criticised by the reviewers. He moreover frequently 
received anonymous letters, demanding by what right he presumed to be 
more universally read than other authors ; he, an unknown writer without style, 
colour, or scope; wanting strength, elevation, purpose, and, more especially— 
puffers. 

“ He was also soon given to understand that he was the novelist only of house- 
maids and fish-women, from which he argued that the number of those ladies 
was greatly on the increase. 

“As he made a workman speak like a workman, a country wench in a country 
wench’s phraseology, a grisette as grisettes do speak, he was informed that he did 
not know how to write. 

“As he was cheerful, and made people laugh, now and then, he was told he was 
indelicate. 

“ As there was neither parricide, infanticide, fratricide, poisoning, nor any crime 
of equal horror, to be found described in his novels, he was pronounced immoral.” 
—From Movstacue. 

(There may be some sophistry in the above; but we have known less, and at the 
same time more, deservedly abused men than our old friend Paul, make far lamer 
excuses for their failings.—.Waiting-Room Translator.) 
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SUBLIME AND AFFECTING PICTURE. 

SERJEANT O’MULLIGAN was counsel for a gentleman who was so unfortunate as 
to have his house burnt down, one night, whilst he was out for a walk with his 
family ; and who, having insured amply, and paid the first premium only a week 
before, was extremely disgusted at being refused compensation by the Anti-blazes 
Company. Well, the injured gentleman brought his action, and the learned Ser- 
jeant made his speech. The plea on the part of the Anti-blazes Company was, 
that the injured gentleman had simply set fire to his dwelling, and, on his return, 
when all hope of saving a single stick was given up, had made himself extremely 
active (on the “stop thief” principle) in helping to extinguish the flames. On 
this point the learned Serjeant spoke—“ And where, gentlemen of the jury,” said 
he, “‘ where, let me ask, was my client in the hour of danger and distress? Where 
was he, do ye think? Was he skulking away like a thief in the night? Was he 
writhing under the pain of a guilty conscience? Was he indivorin to evade the 
strong arrum of the law? No. My client, gentlemen of the jury, moi cloient, 
I repate, and will have the satisfaction of proving to ye, boi and boi, was persaived 
on the topmast rownd of the ladder of humanity, with a bucket of could wather 
in his hand !” 


¥°§ CARPLECTE RNY GHTE. 


X Have a horse—a rpghte goove horse— 
‘Not doe € enbie those 

UA Ho scour pe plaine pn headie course, 
Tpll soddaine on their nose 

Thep lvghte with unexpected force— 
¥t ps—a horse of clotijes. 


% Have a saddel—*‘ sapst thou soe? 

** UU pth stprruppes, knoghte, toe hoote ?’’ 
¥ sapde not thatte—* answere ‘* Noe’’— 

¥t lacketh such, ¥ woot— 
¥t ps a mutton=saddell, loc! 

Parte of pe fleecie brute, 


¥ habe a bptte—a rpgijte goode bptte— 
As shall bee seene pn tpme— 

¥e jawe of horse pt wpll not fptte ; 
¥t's use ps more sublyme, 

Hapre spr, how deemest thou of vt ? 
¥t vs—thps bytte of rhyme. 





—_— 


WE believe we possess an American joke that has not yet seen print. It is true 
that an American is our authority for its possessing that scarcely credible recom- 
mendation. Nevertheless, here it is—under whatever protest may be necessary. 

The scene is a “car,” coming from somewhere South, and going (or hoping to 
go) to somewhere North. The persons represented are— 

1. Bilious and irascible, but uncommunicative Southerner. 

2. Nervous-bilious and (of course) inquisitive Yankee. 

The vital portion of their dialogue is as follows :— 

Number Two.— Well, yes; that’s all fair. You have told me whar’ you live, 
whar’ you have come from, and the name of your aunt you have been to see; 
likewise the street and the number of your house in Georgia. But there’s one 
question—between gentleman and gentleman—you'll allow me to ask— Whar’ are 
you going to?” 

Number One (with conclusive ferocity).—“ Sir!!! if you must know, I am going 
to New York—and what’s more, if I like it, by Hookey, P’U buy it/” 
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Tue passengers in a railway carriage—one or two or whom were ladies—were 
very much annoyed the other day, by a young man who would persist in smoking 
the most villainous cigars, although his fellow-travellers had several times re- 
quested him to leave off. The nuisance became at last so intolerable, that the 
guard was spoken to upon the subject. He warned the offender, that it was against 
the rules, and that if he continued smoking after being told of it, he would most 
certainly be punished. 

The young man made no answer, but threw his half finished cuba out of window 
As soon, however, as the train had once more started, he coolly took out his case, 
and lit a fresh cigar, the odour of which was, if possible, worse even than the other. 
Remonstrance, threats, were all in vain. The smoker sat unmoved, puffing out 
dense clouds, that made the atmosphere within the carriage almost suffocating. 
Windows were opened, handkerchiefs held up to mouths, but still he sat and 
smoked, not deigning to take the slightest notice of the coughing, choking, swear- 
ing, and complaining going on around him. 

At the next station he was given into custody. 

“Take care,” he said to the policeman, “I give you full warning. I am a 
lawyer, and if you detain me, I shall bring my action for assault and false im- 
prisonment. You have no kind of right to remove me from this carriage.” 

“You have offended against the bye-laws,” answered the policeman. 

“ May I ask which of them ?” inquired the smoker, in the mildest manner. 

“Why this one, that prohibits smoking in the carriages,” replied the officer 
pointing to the printed code hanging against the station wall. 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed the other. ‘ Will you be good enough to read it? Or 
stay, I'll read it for you. ‘Smoking tobacco is strictly prohibited.’ —Smoking 
TOBACCO, you observe. Now, look at these cigars—you will observe that they are 
cheap ones—examine them thoroughly. What they are made of, I can’t tell; but 
if you find an atom of tobacco in the lot, I'll eat em !” 


WHEN the office of City Recorder was filled by Mr. Silvester, it was on one par- 
ticular occasion the Recorder’s duty to try a prisoner for picking a man’s pocket 
of his purse. The prisoner stoutly protested his innocence, and the prosecutor, 
when questioned on the subject of being certain of having had the purse in his 
possession shortly before the discovery of the supposed theft, could only say that 
he was certain of having had the purse in his pocket when he left home in the 
morning. The Recorder, in summing up the case, remarked to the jury that the 
prosecutor's evidence was not strictly conclusive. “For,” said he, “J, myself, 
thought when I left my house, in Russell-square, this morning, that I had my gold 
watch, as usual, with me in my fob. When I arrived here, my watch was 
missing, and I concluded I had been robbed. But, during the progress of this case, 
I have recollected some circumstances which convince me that I left my watch 
at home, hanging up, as usual, on the right hand side of my bed.” The Recorder 
paused for a moment, there was a stir and movement in the gallery, the usher 
eried “order,” and the case proceeded. A quarter of an hour subsequent to the 
above remarks being made, a hackney coach drove up to the Recorder's house, in 
Russell-square : a well-dressed man got out, and gave an authoritative rat-tat-tat at 
the street-door. The servant, on appearing, was informed, “The Recorder wants 
his watch, which he left hanging up on the right hand side of his bed.” The 
domestic obtained what the visitor asked for, gave it to him, and off went the 
coach again. Five minutes later, “ rat-tat-tat” went the knocker again, the visitor 
was attended to and began, “the Recorder wants his watch.” ‘We've sent it, 
sir,” replied the servant. “Confound it,” muttered the new caller, who turned 
on his heel, and paying the coachman discharged him. The lapse of a similar in- 
terval of time brought a third coach, a third visitor, a third application at the 
knocker, and for the Recorder’s watch “which he had left,” &c., &c. The watch 
had been sent; the third envoy cursed audibly, and ran off across the square pur- 
sued by the coachman, calling “stop thief.” A fearful suspicion flashed across the 
servant’s mind. The truth was, that the learned Recorder had unspectingly fur- 
nished a sort of directory for domestic plunder to the thieves who were sitting in 
the Old Bailey Court-house gallery, during his charge to the jury. It was then a 
mere race for the fastest hackney coach ; the first comer was first served with the 
plunder, leaving the rest to curse their ill luck and their coachmen, 
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*€ THE TRAIN.??—OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





“ This is the first appearance of a new magazine, which, if it fulfil the promise contained 
in its opening number, will speedily become a general favourite among all who wish for 
sterling amusement. The illustrations are well executed, as and suggestive as 
the text, which is saying a good deal.”—Morning Advertiser. 


“A new monthly periodical, the prospects of which are beget. notwithstanding the 
prevalence of magazines of an analogous character ”’—Morning Herald. 

“*Tas Train’ is really, as it affirms to be, a first-class ine, supported by gentlemen 
whose names are well and favourably known to the weal reading world, and who, to 
judge from their contributions to ‘Taz Txatn,’ have in no small degree a ented their 
well-earned reputations, The contents are well and iciously selected. ‘THs Train’ is, 
although not profusely, yet admirably and tastefully illustrated ly two-artists of consi- 
derable reputation, which they have done no little to increase.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“*Tus Train’ is various and clever—a magazine of amusing stories, characters, and 
sketches, adapted for pleasant railway reading.” —Ath 

‘Tue Train’ starts very full of pleasant talkers. It is a new shil monthly, freely 

illustrated with oo woodcuts, and supported by the writing of some of the most successful 
young wits of the day. It is light literature, but free from the extreme debility under 
which light literature usually suffers. There is nothing in the number which is not good.”— 
Examiner. 

“Cheap, excellently printed, and judiciously limited as to the length and number of the 
articles.”— Leader. 

“*T ae Train’ bids fair to perform a long jourper without coming to a smash. Two 
capital tales are opened by Messrs. Robert and William B: h. The former has also an 
wag little m founded on one of Hoccaccio’s tales. ese, with a good paper on 
Wilkes by Mr, Draper, and the ‘ Parisian Nights’ Entertainments,’ by Mr. Sala, are the 
— no ble features in the first number. The illustrations are spirited and clever.”— 

tic. 


“Tue Tratn’ is the first number of a new shilling magazine, and we must say its promise 
is excellent.”— Press. 

“The new magazine, entitled ‘Tae Tratn,’ opens with the first two chapters of a serial 
story, by Mr. R. B. Brough, called ‘ Marston Lynch,’ which are full of sharp observation, 
clever description, and undoubted knowledge of the scenes depicted by the author. There 
is a paper called the ‘Parisian Nights’ Entertainment,’ by Mr. G. A. Sala, one of the best 
4 the many excellent word-daguerreotypes which this gentleman has published.” — Ii/ustrated 

mes. . 








“ The first ber of this magazine promises well. It abounds in smart writing of the 
jocund and light style. The illustrations are excellent.”"—Court Journal. 
“ This is the first number of a new magazine, and it is well-named, for it goes a-head at 
a tremendous pace, and may be at once pronounced a ‘fast’ train. The contributors are 
young authors, but well known in the lighter literature of the day, and they bring to their 
all the bright fancy, the energy and the rapidity of youth. e have not selected any 
of the articles for special praise, because all are good ; and we can conscientiously say that 
we have never met a more successful first number.”— Weekly Times. 


“We have here a new didate for popular favour in a serial which is, with some 
emphasis, denominated a ‘ First-Class Magazine;’* and we must do it the justice to say that 
so far its pretensions are fully justified. A few capitally-executed wood engravin 
heighten the attraction of the number—a portrait of John Wilkes being remarkably w 
done.” — Weekly Dispatch. 

“Its contents are amusing, and comprise good, bad, and indifferent materials. The 
good, however, predominates.”—Sunday Times. 


“We have not seen a more promising debut for along time. The editor has collected an 
admirable staff, and the right men are here in the right place, and have commenced 
excellently well—the production of a work for which there is always room—‘a capital 
m é.’ We shall be much mistaken if the town is not rather taken by storm by the 
new candidate for popularity.” —Zra. 

“We can hardly recollect of any magazine making so fair and promising a commence- 
ment.”— Scotsman, 

“ The first number gives good earnest of future success.”—Kilkenny Moderator. 

“‘Tue Train’ is started splendidly, and we only that the conductors may be 
enabled to go on as they have begun, to keep the steam up, and to succeed in adding 
another to the list of popular monthlies. This number has some clever woodcut illustra- 
tions.”—Brighton Herald. 


“ Gives goodly promise of the elements of success.”—Gloucester Journal. 

gustan ere by me meonne Sieepeateses th the sooend aed inaaiome of Eon aoprornl 
m: ‘ no means disa’ in n the second ; e al 
wate preset the first number of: Tue Trauy’ must be more than conlirmed in the sequel.” 
—Border Advertiser. 

“ We had occasion some time since to express our high commendation of the literary 
efforts and excellent illustrations which cheguotereah the first number of this really 
first-class magazine,’ and have now to add our sincere satisfaction that the second number 
has positively excelled the first.”— Carmarthen Journal. 
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